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GRAND COURT. 


BY THE 

Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 

——-——————— 
CHAPTER IIl. 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
Tennyson. 

Lapy Noran became white as a sculptured saint, 
while the trembling fingers of Viola were busy with 
the black-edged envelope. The younger sister did 
siot speak, but her blue eyes rested on the elder, and 
they dilated to an immense size while watching the 
countenance of Viola. Viola herself grew pale, and 
a speechless horror looked out of her bright hazel 
eyes. She could not even finish reading the letter, 
but gave it, with a gasping sob, into the outstretched 
hand of Norah. 

Norah began to read, but the words seemed to 
dance upon the paper, the thin foreign paper, and to 
chase one another over and under, first on one side 
the sheet, then upon the other. 

“T cannot read this letter, Viola,” said the young 
iady, leaning, as she spoke, against the low window- 
sill of the library. ‘ Will you tell me, Viola, is any- 
thing the matter with papa ?” 

At that name, at the mention of the tender, indul- 
gent father, the noble, handsome “ papa,” whom the 
young creatures both idolised, Lady Viola burst into 
a loud, wild passion of weeping. 

“ He is dead, dead !” she cried, “and they say he 
has been murdered in an inn in Normandy. Norah, 
Norah, that letter was not meant for us to epen; I 
never noticed the address till now. See, Mr. Koke- 
wood has written to Lady Bateman, and he begs her 
to break the news to us as gently as possible.” 

Norah uttered a long, wailing, heartrending ery, 
loud, piercing, penetrating—a cry that brought the 
servants to see what had befallen their young lady. 

Miss Welsh, the housckeeper, a portly lady, in a 





[UNDER FALSE COLOURS. ] 


glistening black silk dress, and immense chignon of 
false light hair, came close to the window; while a 
troop of the under servants, male and female, stared 
in blank amazement at the two lovely sisters in their 
despair. 

“ What is the matter, Lady Norah?” asked Mrs. 
Welsh, respectfully, “has anything befallen my lord?” 

“ He is dead, Miss Welsh,” replied Norah, in a low 
tone of anguish. ‘* Poor papa! dear papa!” 

Her voice rose to a loud wail as she spoke, and 
she would have fallen to the ground, had not Miss 
Welsh supported her in her arms. A murmur of 
horror ran round the circle of the servants. 

“Go back, all of you!” said Miss Welsh, waving 
her hand to the footmen, the two chambermaids, and 
the under servants, who stood in a group under the 
trees which divided a portion of the kitchen-garden 
from the park. Then the servants, not without 
murmuring, obeyed. Norah, half-fainting, still rested 
on the shoulder of the housekeeper ; Viola sat silently 
weeping in the library. 

“My dear young ladies——” began the house- 
keeper. 

At this moment the library door fell back widely, 
and a stately, haughty lady, between forty and filty, 
came slowly walking along the noble, antique apart- 
ment. Lady Bateman was a pale woman, rather 
stout, of imposing presence, and still handsome. 
She was the widow of a baronet, who had spent all 
his own fortune and nearly all of hers, and now she 
had undertaken to complete the education of the two 
daughters of the Earl of Monkhouse. 

She had private apartments at Grand Court, and a 
large salary. Masters attended the ycung ladies, and 
Lady Bateman was only required to teach the ear!'s 
daughters to become fashionable women of the world. 
Never was any woman better fitted for the task. 
Lady Bateman’s robes of light blue silk were trimmed 
with a profusion of white embroidery, and a short 
overskirt of the same rich embroidery descended 
half way down her dress. Upon her round white 
throat glistened a diamond locket ; bracelets of gold 
were upon her arms. Lady Bateman was dressed in 
costume for receiving visitors, since it was after- 
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noon; a delicate perfume of some Indian flower or 
essence pervaded the atmosphere whenever she hap- 
pened to be present. 

When this proud and punctilious lady saw Lady 
Norah leaning on the shoulder of the housekeeper, 
and Lady Viola weeping so piteously, she stood still 
moment to collect her ideas; then, waviug her 

and: 

“Miss Welsh,” she said, “pray retire. Lady 
Norah appears agitated. Norah, come in here, my 
dear, and calm yourself.” 

But Norah turned round, bitterly. 

“T shall never be calm again,” she said. “I never 
mean to be calm again. Papa is dead, dead, Lady 
Bateman, and is that atime to be quiet? He has 
been murdered, murdered at an inn in France. Take 
the letter, it was addressed to you, but we opened it 
in our haste. Oh, if I live a hundred years, I will 
never forgive those murderers. I hope they will be 
guillotined—will they be allowed to escape, Lady 
Bateman?” 

Norah asked the question fiercely ; her sweet face 
was agonised by contending passions, grief at the 
loss of her father, and anger against his murdcrers. 

“Lady Norah,” said Lady Bateman, “you forget 
yourself, my dear. Miss Welsh, pray retire.” 

“If you would be so very kind as to give Lady 
Norah a glass of wine, my lady,” began the house- 
keeper. 

“ Certainly ; and now please to go.” 

The proud dame waved the housekeeper away, 
and Lady Norah sank down upon a low garden seat. 
She was not weeping now, her small, white teeth 
were set hard, the bloom had faded from her cheeks, 
her blue eyes had a fierce light in them. At that 
moment the resemblance to the brave crusading 
knight, her ancestor, was very vivid. 

Lady Bwveman took up the letter, which had fallen 
into the lap of Viola when Norah had tossed it 
through the window. 

The lady read the letter word for word in silence. 
Neither of the heart-stricken children of the earl 
watched the play of her features while she read, but 
she would have been a study fora physiognomist. 
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Just then she had heard of Lord Monkhouse being 
murdered with well bred equanimity. She was (in 
her own estimation) “too much of a lady” to faint, 
scream or betray her horror; but there was news in 
the last page of that fatal letter which the unhappy 
children of the murdered noble had not read, and 
this news it was which sent the hot blood in burning 
patches io the cheek of the fair widow, Lady Bate- 
man. Her proud, gray eyes flashed fire, her lip 
curled with an infinite disdain. 

“ A new countess,” she murmured. “Truly Lord 
Monkhouse was a deep man, ‘a keen diplomatist. 
His daughters will not thank him for this last 
legacy.” 

Lady Bateman threw the letter from her in dis- 
gust. 

“Viola,” she said, in a hard, icy tone, “rouse 
yourself, my dear; it seems by this letter that you 
have a stepmother, a new Countess of Monkhouse, 
whom your father was ashamed to own during his 
lifetime; but now she is coming armed with full 
power to take possession of Grand Court. Your 
papa, it seems, made a new will leaving all his pro- 
perty to her, and to a littleson aged nine years, who 
is left heir to the title and estates. The rest of the 
property, I suppose, will be yours and Norah’s ; but 
it seems that in this last will the earl has appointed 
the new countess to be your guardian.” 

Viola looked at Lady Bateman, and a flush of 
mortification stole over her fair, pale face. 

“Such claims must at least be inquired into,” said 
the young girl, a little proudly. 

“T am glad you can rouse yourself sufficiently to 
listen to reason,” said Lady Bateman. “Call Norah ; 
let us retire to my room, and there read over this 
most extraordinary letter. Norah, my dear, come 
here, I have news that will petrify you.” 

Like one in a dream, Lady Norah rose from her 
seat, and staggered round into the house under the 
grand portico, and along'the splendid entrance hall. 
By a natural instinct, Viola, the gentler of the twin 
sisters, clung around her as she came near to her, 
clung to her, weeping. 

“Oh, Norah, my poor darling, do ‘not look so 
strangely! Norah, Norah, there is more news in 
that strange letter—can you bear it ?” 

“* Anything, since he is dead,” replied Norah. “I 
have no Phillip Ruthven to comfort me, sweet sister,” 
added the anguished Norah, almost scornfully; “I 
never did and never will care for anybody but papa, 

or papa! dear papa! oh, my father!” 

The Lady Norah crossed her arms over her breast 
as she spoke, and looked up at the noble paintings, 
the pillared arches, and all the splendours of her 
princely home. 

“My father, would that I had died for thee! I 
will shut myself up here, I will never go into the 
world, I will live and die mourning for my father!” 

“You talk absurdly, Norah!” cried Lady Bate- 
man. “You have no such reason, it seems, to revere 
the memory of Lord Monkhouse. Come to my room, 
child.” 

Norah allowed herself to be led to the beautiful 
apartment of Lady Bateman in the west wing of the 
mansion, a room furnished in rose-coloured satin and 
white lace ; large bay windows looked over the park, 
where the deer were browsing and disporting them- 
selves in the sunny copses of the trees. Beyond 
were blue hills, cut clear in outline against the 
deeper, purer azure of the August sky. It was a 
fair scene. Far to the left a small lake was gleaming 
like molten silver in the sun, and above the tree- 
tops was a slender church spire, the spire of that 
church where the rector preached, and where Viola 
sometimes spoke to Phillip Ruthven after service. 

Lady Bateman sank amid the voluptuous cushions 
of a satin sofa of rose colour. Viola threw herself 
into a low seat, and clasping her hands, waited pa- 
tiently, yet proudly, to hear the news; but Lady 
Norah stood up like a haughty young Grecian god- 
dess in her white robes, the faintest tinge of colour 
had stolen back to her cheeks, but her blue eyes 
were full of fire—stern, proud, despairing, looked 
Norah. 

Then Lady Bateman began to read the letter out 
aloud in measured tones. Mr. Rokewood commenced 
with an appeal to Lady Bateman’s compassion for 
his pitiable condition of mind and circumstances. 
He told how two ruffians had broken into the room 
where he slept, and how he had been awakened by 
the death cry of the Earl of Monkhouse. He had 
risen from bed, attacked the miscreants, driven them 
from the room, and aroused the house. He had 
found two men, one armed with a bludgeon, the other 
with a poker and a bludgeon. He had wrenched the 
first-named missile out of the hand of one of the 
men. It was fourd stained with an ugly red stain. 
The men had been secured; one was the landlord 
of the “Thornless Rose,” the other was a cattle- 
drover, of brutal aspect. On entering the room 
where the earl had passed the night, it was disco- 








vered that the unfortunate nobleman lay dead, his 
skull was fractured, and his pillow saturated with 
the red life-stream. 

Viola sank back insensible when Lady Bateman 
had read thus far in the ghastly story, and she lay 
back among the rose-tinted pillows of the couch, un- 
conscious of her misery. But the Lady Norah stood 
erect; her hands were clasped and held before her, 
in the attitude of one who suffers deeply; but she 
was silent, and her fair face was as marble in its 
beauty, its coldness, its whiteness, its rigidity. 

Lady Bateman paused an instant before she passed 
on to that second portion of the letter which so ma- 
terially affected the fortune of the twin sisters. We 
will give this part of the story which the secretary 
told in his own words. 

“Your ladyship will be prepared to inform the 
Ladies Viola and Norah, that the last rites will be 
afforded to the mutilated body of my noble friend 
and patron to-morrow morning, in the little church 
of Monel de Part. The weather is intensely hot, 
and I have no means of conveying the remains of the 
earl to England, that they might be buried in the 
family vault at Grand Court. The curate, a good 
and pious man, has agreed that the English earl 
shall be buried in a part of the cemetery which lies 
apart from the Catholic burial ground, and a German 
Protestant minister is coming from a distance to per- 
form the service. 

“To-night the body of my dear lord lies in the 
aisle of the church, near the window that represents 
the ‘ Ascension.’ It lies in an open coffin, and hun- 
dreds of the villagers are actually afraid to enterand 
pray, because they regard the late murder as so 2w- 
ful, and they know that my lord was not of their 
faith ; some few will doubtless enter. 

“TI was obliged by the exigencies of the moment, 
alas, to hurry the earl’s body into the coffin almost 
before it was cold. 

“ Ah, Lady Bateman, to you I confide the task, so- 
lemn and tender, of consoling these poor orphan 
girls.” 

Lady Norah unclasped her slender hands, and 
turned her pale face towards Lady Bateman ; .a bitter 
smile curled her lip. 

“Console,” she echoed, “and how are you to set 
about the task, Lady Bateman? God, who has 
smitten down our hearts by this sudden blow, does 
not mean us to seek mere consolation so early. No, 
Lady Bateman, I shall mourn for my father, even as 
Jacob mourned for Joseph; but he was restored alive, 
while my father 

A sob cut the words short—a dry, tearless, terrible 
sob—but Norah restrained herself. Again she clasped 
her hands as if in that attitude she could find firm- 
ness. 

“Go on, if you please, Lady Bateman ; let us hear 
all what has become of the murderers.” 

“The two miscreants,” continued Lady Bateman, 
“are conveyed to the prison at Rouen; there they 
await their trial, which will not be for four or five 
months, but now comes a delicate aud rather painful 
part of my story. 

“Lady Bateman, pity me, I have been the friend, 
the confidant of my lord for years; [ have known all 
his faults, upon my faithful bosom he wept when he 
was sad, to me he confided his most secret thoughts. 
You will marvel, Lady Bateman, when you hear the 
news which I have to tell. I know how Lord Monk- 
house made his will, it lies at present in the hands 
of his solicitors, the Messrs. Fairbold, at Lincoln's 
Inn; that will was only to deceive the world. In 
that will he left his accumulated fortune in the funds 
and stocks, and in the banks of England and West- 
minster, his estates and farms in the county of Here~ 
ford, his household furniture, plate, wiues, pictures 
and jewels to his two daughters, co-heiresses. If 
either died unmarried, then the surviving sister in- 
herited the whole. The entailed estate of Grand 
Court, the manor in Hants and the castle in Scot- 
land were to descend, with the title, to Lucius Mon- 
troy, his distant cousin and only male relative. Thus 
the will stands in the office of the Fairbold Brothers ; 
but all this while, Lady Bateman, | was witness to 
another will made by the Messrs. Gordon and Bennett, 
in the City. These gentlemen hold a will duly at- 
tested and made a whole twelvemonth after the first. 
In this will my lord leaves the whole of his property 
to the wife, whom he was not morally brave enough 
to acknowledge during his life, because she had been 
an actress in Paris, and the Monkhouse pride re- 
volted from the connection. I have always held 
the certificate of my lord’s marriage with this lady, 
and more than that, the ¢ertificate of the birth of a 
son, the Lord Lionel Beaumont, half brother to the 
Ladies Norah and Viola. 

“The Lord Beaumont is now nine years old ; the 
Countess of Monkhouse, who has, through love for 
her husband, consented to live in obscurity so long, 
must now claim her rights, if only for the sake of 
her sou. By this will, Lady Bateman, the countess 








is left sole guardian of Ladies Viola and Norah. | 
promised Lord Monkhouse always, that if anything 
happened to him, I would look after the interests of 


his hitherto neglected wife. Will you, therefore, in 
breaking this intelligence to his children, as carefully 
as possible, represent to the ladies that, in submitting 
themselves entirely to their stepmother, they will 
be obeying the dying iujunctions of their father. 
The countess will arrive at Grand Court within the 
week to take possession of her house ; and I hope:al} 
the servants will be attired in mourning and waiting 
to receive her and her young son, the present ear! of 
Monkhouse.” 

Lady Bateman was as pale as Norah by the timo 
that she had read all of that cold, cunning, cruel let- 


ter. 

“ What do you think of your father, now?” asked 
the woman of the world with asperity. 

“T must always love my father,” replied Norah. 
“But that is a very mysterious letter, Lady Bate- 
man ; it is written with a singular want of human 
feeling ; that man, Mr. Rokewood, could not have 
loved my father, or he would never have written 
that letter. He speaks of us two girls without com- 
passion; there is no regret for our beggared for- 
tunes ; all his thoughts are concentrated upon this 
woman, who must be some friend of his own. We 
will remain here and receive her, Lady Bateman.” 

“Ido not approve of that resolve,” cried Lady 
Bateman, speaking with more energy than was her 
wont. 

To tell truth, her ladyship was suspected by her 
most intimate friends, of having cherished the wish 
of becoming one day the secoud Countess of Monk- 
house, and the disappointment may have been too 
great for her to preserve her admirable self-posses- 
sion entire. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued her ladyship, “ that 
you and Viola will besiugularly devoid of spirit if 
you consent to remain, and live under the yoke of 
this woman, who must be vulgar, intriguing, altogether 
an unfit person to rule two young inexperienced girls. 
Viola is already sufficiently romantic ; she has con- 
ceived a weak fancy for a young man who is no bet- 
ter off in purse thao one of your servants—a young 
man about whose connections nobody knows any- 
thing. You are surprisedat my knowledge,” added 
Lady Bateman, quickly. “Iassure you I have known 
the whole romantic plot for some time, and was only 
awaiting the return of Lotd “Monkhouse to lay the 
foolish story before him. -With this woman Viola 
will be encouraged to throw herself away on the first 
adventurer who makes love to her. As for you, 
Norah, with your pride and your spirit, you can never 
consent to submit to this person.’ 

“Look at Viola,” cried Norah, suddenly, “ she hae 
fainted while we have been talking.” 

Norah flew to her sister with smelling salts, and 
she sprinkled some rose-water on the upturned 
beautiful face. Presently Viola opened her larg: 
eyes, and she murmured a name fondly. 

“ Phillip,” she said, “ you are with me in this great 
grief.” 

Lady Bateman, who was fanning her young pupil, 
paused in utter amazement. 

“ What, Viola,” she said, “has it come to this? 
Do you call that wretched young man by his christ- 
ian name? I thought it was mere dreamy, idle talk, 
between your sister and yourself—talk which Cham- 
berlain, your maid, has reported to me. ‘Tell me the 
truth, both of you, my dear girls; has Viola ever 
spoken to him, except at the rector’s croquét party, 
after the school children’s treat ?” 

“Viola, guard your owa secrets, darling,” said 
Norah, proudly. “I will answer for her, Lady Bate- 
man. Eady Viola prefers to confide her secrets 
solely to me, Lady Bateman.” 

“Lady Norah, you are a very strong-minded, seli- 
willed young person.” Her ladyship spoke angrily. 
“T have but one course to follow, and that is to exer- 
cise a complete surveillance over both of you, until 
the new Lady Monkhouse appears ; then I will resign 
my office to her. This is an ungrateful world.” 

“ Viola,” said Norah, “let us go to my room. Lady 
Bateman, in sorrow such as this, we would be alone. 
Have we your permission to retire ?” 

Lady Bateman bowed assent, and the two sisters, 
linking arms, went out of the room and found their 
way to a lovely little picturesque boudoir, which was 
Norah's. 

Norah had been permitted by her adoring f:*her 
to fit up this room and the one adjoining it according 
to her own taste. The walls were painted in pane! 
to represent sea pieces. Lovely glimpses of ocean 
scenery were those, executed by a foreign artist o! 
repute. There was one view of the sea in a golden 
calm, with the early sunlight half-sleeping, half- 
waking upon the distant blue mountains. Shadowy 
mist,‘dream-like, and white as the wings of angels, 
was faintly. struggling with the day beams; the sea 
lay unruffled as a sheet of glass; a handsome fisher 
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boy was putting out vigorously in a small, picturesque 
boat. Upon the amber-coloured sand a little, fair- 
haired child was playing with the seaweed, and yet 
glancing furtively over the water. There were other 
scenes: @ moonlight sea, and a couple of lovers 
dreaming @ love dream upon the shore ; the sea in a 
storm ; the sea ridden over by a number of gallant 
ships. The curtains in this room were of rich blue 
satin damask, the furniture of the same ; the carpet, 
thick and soft as moss, had a brown ground, and the 
pattern upon it represented sea shells of glowing and 
gorgeous colours. A curtain of the rich blue damask 
separated this fantastic but beautiful room from an- 
other, furnished in a severer taste. All the colours 
in this room were blended harmoniously—violet, 
amber and white—the curtains were amber, the 
chairs violet, the couches white-flowered damask ; 
some of the mirrors framed in gold, some in white 
enamel. A bookcase of enamelled violet and white 
contained the favourite authors of Lady Norah, bound 
each volume in one of those three colours; the carpet 
was a mingling of all three. 


It was into this second room that the Lady Norah | 


conducted her sister Viola. 

“Sit down, sweet one,” said Norah, affectionately. 
“Now teli me, Viola, what do you wish to do about 
this new countess; do you quite understand that 
dearest papa married several years ago some actress, 
a friend of Mr. Rokewood’s. Rokewood has had the 
will all the time, at least his lawyers have, and now 
it seems there is a son who will take everything. 
Papa has not left us a farthing; only Lady Monk- 


house is to be our guardian, and I suppose, in place | 


of papa, the guardian of the fifty thousand pounds 
apiece mamma left us. Icarenot for myself; I wish 
to obey my father ; andI will never blame him sleep- 
ing in his grave.” 

She dropped her sweet voice to a low, awful whis- 
per as she spoke. 

“I wish to obey him; but, Viola, if you dread and 
dislike the idea of this woman, let us leave with Lady 
Bateman.” 

“ Not with Lady Bateman,” said Viola. 

“ Ah, she opposes you in your love, my romantic 
Viola,” said Norah, sadly, and assuming the air of 
an elder sister, who knew the world—which she did 
not, sweet child. “ But, Viola, you may Jove Phillip, 
and marry him, if you are in the same mind when 
you are of age. You have mamma's filty thousand 
pounds.” 

“But if I die before them, Norah? and until then 





Each of these letters were couched in the most 
guarded, and at the same time, elegant and ladylike 
language. There was no pretence of affection to- 
wards these daughters of the earl, whom she had 
never seen since their birth ; but there was an earnest 
appeal to their sympathy for one whom the world 
would perhaps teach them to hate as the usurper of 
their fortunes. 

“T have had my trials,” wrote the false countess, 
in lofty tones, “and I am prepared, Lady Norah, to 
encounter more, to meet with rebellion and -anger, 
from the children of my late lord—the children whom 
he has left in my care, and from whom towards my- 
self he has commanded obedience.” 

Norah threw down the letter, and a frown con- 
tracted her white brow, her deep blue eyes seemed 
to grow deeper and darker with the force of the in- 
tense thought that was working in her brain. The 
time was evening, and the two sisters sat out on a 
white marble terrace, which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the landscape beyond the park. Vil- 


| lages nestling amid the foliage, church spires point- 


ing heavenwards, corn fields, where the golden 
shocks stood picturesque and glowing in the redden- 
ing beams of the sun sinking behind the far blue 
hills. Upon the terrace were large magnificent jars 
of rich porcelain, and in these green blooming shrubs 
and rare clustering flowers. 

The sisters formed a lovely picture as they sat on 
the terraced steps. Neither of them had as yet as- 
sumed their full mourning garb; the weather was 
hot and each young lady wore a white embroidered 
robe with sash and rosettes of black crape. They 
wore no other ornament than a large gold locket 


| apiece, which contained the hair of the murdered 





I cannot touch it; it is in Mr. Rokewood’s hands, he | 


was mamma’s executor, and if I die before you, or 


you before me, it goes to the other, if we both die 
unmarried, before we are of age, it goes to papa and 
now—to papa’s heir, the new countess.” 

“Yes, it seems that we are quite in the power of 
the new countess and Rokewood,” said Norah, 
gloomily, “but I care for nothing now. Oh, papa, 
papa !” 

“I think we will stay and see how we like the new 
countess,” said Viola, timidly. 


“ Be it so, then, darling,” said Norah, kissing her | 
| Viola, timidly. 


sister, “it was papa’s wish.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


I go, but wheresoe’er I flee 

‘There’s not an eye will weep for me, 
There’s a kind, congenial heart 

Where I can claim the meanest part, 
Nor thou, who hast 4 4 ~— undone, 
Will sigh, although I love but one. Byron. 


TuEnews of the murder of the Earl of Monkhouse 
in an inn in Normandy, of the imprisonment of the 


murderers, of the secret marriage of the earl ten | 


yeurs before, and of the existence of an heir to his 
titles filled both the French and English newspapers. 

At first there was much cavilling. The orphan 
daughters of Lord Monkhouse were greatly pitied. 


The respectable firm of lawyers, Messrs. Fairbold, 


the earl’s cousin, Mr. Lucius Mountroy, and one or 
two noblemen and gentlemen of high standing, were 


prepared to dispte the claims of the countess inch by | 


inch ; but Rokewood was a conspirator by nature, 
and the plot was so deeply laid as to defy detection. 

The rascally lawyers, Gordon and Bennett, an 
equally wicked parson, in a remote Welsh county, all 
these came forward with forged certificates. Then 
Kokewood was munificent. In the name of the 
countess, his friend, he paid to the Messrs. Fairbold 
4 very large sum of money, over and above the law 
expenses. This man, so munificent, and who talked 
80 well, was, in short, triumphant. He flourished 
like a green bay tree ; the very audacity and reckless 
daring of the plot seemed to carry it along. In this 
world where ened and insolence prevail so much, it 
1s a marvel that more impositions are not practised. 
All this time the countess had not appeared at Grand 
ae 4 She wrote a letter to Viola and another to 
“OD, 
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earl, a thick chain of gold was attached to this 
locket. Viola was most lovely, with her glorious 
chestnut hair, perfect features, blush rose com- 
plexion and large hazel eyes. But Norah looked 
more than earthly in the sublimity of her sorrow, 
with that intense earnestness of her blue eyes, that 
exalted, firm, yet expectant expression of her slender 
lip. The sweet bloom had returned, though less 
vividly, to her rounded cheek, but it seemed that the 
glance of careless mockery was quenched for ever. 
“T detest that letter, and I feel sure that I shall 
detest the writer,” said the young lady. “There 
is a false ring all through it, Viola. Yet since we 
are told that papa wished us to obey this woman, 
I will do it; I will honour her as his wife so 
long as she behaves well, but I shall watch her. You 
see, Viola, Mr. Rokewood, who seems to be such a 
friend of hers, had an equal influence over poor 
mamma as he has had over papa; and it seems that 
he has been kept sole executor with papa to her 
will Under his surveillance, then, we shall be com- 
pelled to live until we are of age, and I suppose we 
must make up our minds to obey him and Lady 
Monkhouse; but if I see anything which I do not 


| like in the conduct of the countess I shall appeal to 


Lord Normandy, my godfather, to give me a home in 
his house.” 
“T do not wish to leave Grand Court,” said Lady 


Norah smiled sadly. 

“ That love affair again! Cheer up, Viola, Ruth- 
ven will be faithful for the four years, doubtless. 
A pity that will of mamma’s was so strict about you 
not marrying without papa’s leave till you were 
twenty-one. She must have overlooked completely 
the possibility of his dying and all the power rest- 
ing with Mr. Rokewood ; but he may be kind; only 
all the noble lords and ladies, our cousins, will curl 
their aristocratic lips at the nameless, fortuneless 
young man. You will have a hard battle, Viola, 
but I will help you to fight it, sweet sister.” 

The twins clasped hands, and looked with a love 
ineffable into the clear depths of each other’s eyes. 

“Lady Bateman has written to Lord Normandy, I 
am sure,” said Viola; “and I suspect the whole 
world, Norah, will be in league against Phillip and 
me. Lady Monkhouse will lecture, and Mr, Roke- 
wood—do you know, Norah, I have always been 
afraid of Mr. Rokewood? I have dreaded him ever 
since I was a little child.” 

“ And I have always secretly detested him,” said 
Lady Norah. “It seemed a natural instinct to hate 
that tall, smiling, hook-nosed man, with his polite 
bearing and false voice. I have seen him beat a 
horse cruelly. I have heard him swear at an old 
crippled beggar, once in London, when our carriage 
was rolling out of the park. One of the footmen 
threw the poor creature a piece of money, and Roke- 
wood called him ‘a fool’ ina whisper to himself. I 
wish we could escape from the guardianship of that 
man, but it is impossible.” 

“There goes the dinner-bell,” said Lady Viola. 
“Oh, Norah, who is that coming towards us? It is 
an Italian organ-man, who has managed to climb 
the park walls. I hope none of the dogs are about. 
I cannot bear the sound of an organ. Now let us 





call him up, give him some money, and tell the foot- 
man to let him out safely away from the dogs.” 

Norah signed with her hand, and the organ-man 
came towards them, walking slowly, and holding 
down his head. When he came under the stone 
parapet of the terrace, he raised his face from under 
the shelter of*his broad-brimmed hat. 

It was a singularly handsome face, fair and brilliant 
in colouring, with a pair of keen, bright eyes, spark- 
ling with an earnest audacity, that some might have 
condemned as presumption, but which neither of the 
earl’s daughters could condemn in their hearts. The 
fair, short hair of this English-looking organ-man 
clustered upon his forehead, under the shelter of his 
hat, and his lips, fringed by a rich, heavy blonde 
moustache, wore a smile. 

Norah peered at him curiously, handing him a shil- 
ling the while. 

“We do not want music now,” she began. 

Then Viola turned round, and when her eyes 
rested on the face of the young man, a deep blush 
mounted to her very temples. 

“Phillip,” she said, “this is not fair. Why this 
disguise? I do not like deception.” 

“Mr. Ruthven,” said Norah, haughtily, “ you 
choose a singular method of calling upon us in our 
distress. We are in no mood for mummeries, sir.” 

The young gentleman looked down abashed, his 
keen eyes were clouded, and a deep flush dyed his 


ace. 

“Lady Norah Beaumont will perhaps pardon my 
presumption when she hears my story,” said Phillip. 
“T have heard of the dreadful trouble that over- 
whelms you—as who has not? The rector cannot get 
it out of his head, he talks of nothing else. I have 
written to Lady Viola, entreating an interview, be- 
cause [am summoned to London. My mysterious 
guardian has written to the rector to offer to have 
me taught one of the learned professions, law, physic, 
or divinity. I chose physic; I am to enter as a stu- 
dent at Guy’s, and I begin my career next week. I 
am to live in the house of a celebrated physician in 
Russell Square. I know, Lady Viola, that in pre- 
suming to address to you one word save those of 
the humblest courtesy, I have transgressed beyond 
the forgiveness of your friends, and perhaps even of 
yourself ?” 

The young man paused here, as though he ex- 
pected Viola would deny his last assertion. But love 
is a most capricious passion. Although her heart 
was burning with love for this noble-looking but 
penniless student—although he had addressed her 
poems and sent her bouquets, and watched under the 
park gates for a chance of seeing her roll past in 
the carriage—although after the school-children’s 
feasts, when there had been dances on the lawn at the 
house of the good rector, and high and low had 
mingled together, as is the fashion at those country 
gatherings, he had not only danced with the Lady 
Viola but had walked with her in the shrubbery 
—notwithstanding all this, and other meetings, when 
he had come up to Grand Court with the rector 
and four other young gentlemen, his fellow pupils, 
and even the haughty Lady Bateman had ordered 
tea, and strawberries and cream, and permitted her 
highly-born pupils to play croquét with the rector’s 
pupils—notwithstanding that during these meetings, 
few and far between as angels’ visits, Ruthven had 
contrived not only to fall madly in love with Viola, 
but to inform her of that fact, while she had listened 
and smiled, and blushed, with a tear in her eye, and 
a tremor in her voice—though she had confessed to 
him one evening, that she liked him better than any- 
body she had seen or ever should see—yet she could 
not be kind, and pitiful, and tender towards him just 
then, when he so much needed it. 

“It is so strange, Mr. Ruthven, to come disgnised,” 
she said, coldly. ; 

“Tt was because Gringer would not take a note to 
you, from me,” pleaded the young gentleman, humbly, 
“she said Lady Bateman had found all out through 
Chamberlain, her maid; and after that I knew if I 
came to the house in my own dress, I should not be 
allowed to see you, and a letter by post might fall 
into Lady Bateman’s hands. Have I sinned past for- 
giveness, Lady Viola?” : Sika s 

“If my forgivenessis worth having, I give it you, 
said Viola, coldly, “it does not signify much to me.” 

“ And is that all you have to say to me—all? I 
am going away to work, to learn to battle with the 
world, as the poor must battle. It would be like the 
hope of heaven to me if I might believe that some 
portion of the love which consumes me was reflected, 
however faintly, in your heart; or have I presumed 
too much? : 

“It can hardly matter now, Mr. Ruthven,” said 
Viola, who could not speak at that moment save In 
freezing tone. “Iam the ward of Mr. Rokewood and 
the new countess, and I suppose they will dispose of 
my destiny between them. My fortune is not my 
own until I am of age, four years hence. Papa has 
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left me nothing. The thought of marriage is there- 
fore out of the question 


She paused, in reality overcome by the intensity of 
her feelings, but the unhappy Ruthven interpreted 
ler silence to an utter coldness and disregard for 
him. 

The young man bowed deeply, and his face grew 
white, 

“* Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’” he said, significantly, 
“does Lady Viola recollect my reciting a verse or 
two of that true, terrible, magnificent, and sarcastic 
poem, one night last summer, and Lady Viola called 
the heroine heartless ?” 

He raised his hat as he spoke. His was a noble 
head and face; Viola could (had it been consistent 
with maidenly dignity) have taken that handsome 
head between her hands, and while looking into the 
eyes, have whispered all her love; but she sat cold 
as the marble statue of Diana which was placed near 
her on the terrace, and she only bowed her head 
slightly in return. 

Then Phillip Ruthven put his hat upon his head, 
and walked away slowly over the large, flowered 
lawn to the second tier of marble steps below it, 
slowly down those marble steps, while the dying day- 
beams (expiring as it were in blood, for the sun set 
red that night as a glow of angry battle) lighted up 
his whole form with a stern and sad glory. 

“ Ah, he is gone !” sobbed the Lady Viola, “ gone ; 
poor, poor Phillip, how cruel I was to him—how cold, 
and my heart torn for him all the while. OL, Norah, 
can we call him back ?” 

“It is impossible now, silly one,” replied Norah, 
affectionately. “Lady Bateman must be watching 
for us from the great window in the dining-room, 
watching and wondering how it is we do not return 
to the house after the diuner gong has sounded. She 
must have seen the young organ-man walking slowly 
away, and if Lady Norah Beaumont were to run after 
lim in her dinner costume, we should hear such a 
lecture on etiquette, and she would charge the ser- 
vants to follow the young man. Some of our upper 
servants are a little tyrannical, it strikes me, and 
poor Ruthven might be stopped by a gamekeeper, 
and discovered. Oh, rest quietly, Vivla, and I will 
find means to let Phillip know that you are not really 
so cold and so unkind as you chose to appear. Come 
into the house now.” 

Viola arose, but her beautiful eyes searched eagerly 
the part of the park which led down towards the 
woods. 

“T cannot see him,” she said, sadly. 

“Because he has taken another way,” replied 
Norah; “ but come along, you cannot comfort him 
just yet.” 

‘The twin sisters returned to the house. In the 
dining-room, Lady Bateman received them with a 
short reproof on their want of punctuality. The 
covers were removed, and the three ladies sat down 
to dinner. While they were at dessert, the great 
front house bell rang loudly. Norah started up, pale 
as ashes. 

“ It is Lady Monkhouse,” she said, in a whisper. 

“Sit down, sit down, Ladies Norah and Viola,” 
cried Lady Bateman, in a tone of vexation. “ Pray 
preserve your natural dignity.” 

Another moment, and the loud voice of Rokewood 
was heard in the hall; then there came a rap, not too 
respectful or patient, upon the door. Lady Bate- 
man was speechless with indignation. The most 
punctilious, the proudest of women, she was morti- 
tied and enraged at the late lord’s secretary presum- 
ing to intrude upon her at the dinner hour. She 
gave no permission to enter. But Mr. Rokewood 
waited not for any opeiing the door. The tall, dark 
secretary walked into the room. He was fashionably 
attired in deep mourning, his bristly black hair and 
grizzled moustache were well trimmed ; all his ap- 
pointments were excellent. 

He first bowed low to the ladies, then he advanced 
and extended a hand to each of the bereaved daugh- 
ters of his late lord. 

“Words are worse than useless, Lady Viola,” said 
the secretary. “I will not touch upon the subject 
which lies near all our hearts. Come with me, ladies, 
that I may present you to yournew mamma and your 
little half-brother. Lady Monkhouse has retired to 
the apartments which I requested might be set aside 
for her—the green and gold suite in thejsouth wing.” 

* T will come and see ny stepmother at ounce,” said 
Lady Norah, rising to her feet. “I will follow you, 
“Mz. Rokewood, if you will lead the way.” 

“J will remain here,” quietly said Viola. “I—I 
do not feel well.” 

Poor Viola was thinking of Phillip Ruthven. 

Norah, meanwhile, went on, with a stately, grace- 
ful step, towards the south wing, the green and gold 
suite, and the new countess. She did not pause one 
instant irresolute, with her hand upon the door, but 
opened it at once and walked in, followed by Mr. 





Tt was a long, grand apartment; the chairs, cur- 
tains, carpets, all glistened in the richest green and 
gold. These rooms had been fitted up by the late 
earl’s father, in expectation of a royal visit. 

The Lady Norah walked along the embossed car- 
pet and by the row of windows looking towards the 
flower garden, to where a lady sat erect upon a sort 
of raised divan, placed also, originally, in the ex- 
pectation of a royal visit. 

Norah came close, and bowed with a stately grace 
to the proud-looking woman who sat enthroned, as it 
were, before her. 

Lady Monkhouse was a handsome brunette of a 
little more than forty. She was rather slender for 
that age; slender and tall, and somewhat imposing. 
She had a long neck, sloping shoulders, her bust and 
waist were well defined, she had round arms and long, 
tapering fingers. Her hair was jet black ; she wore 
it dressed high behind, and curling in short curls on 
her brow in front. She had large, scornful, flashing 
dark eyes. There was a world of meaning in them; 
the sinister and cruel light which burned in the eyes 
of Rokewood was reflected in hers; her nose and 
mouth were well formed ; there was a something 
almost savage in her smile, Norah thought, the 
white teeth looked so sharp and glittering. 

Lady Monkhouse wore deepcrape, and jet ornaments. 
She extended her hand to the earl’s daughter, but 
she did not rise herself. 

“IT am fatigued with my long journey, Lady 
Norah,” said the countess. 

“T hope, Lady Monkhouse, that the servants will 
prepare your dinner at once. We didnot expect you 
to-day.” 

The countess laughed. 

“T was not expected, and probably not desired, 
Lady Norah. Neither you or your sister have con- 
descended to reply to my letters.” 

“ We have been in great grief, Lady Monkhouse. 
We intended to reply.” 

“Oh, doubtless. I give you credit for the best in- 

tentions.” 
Norah felt her whole nature rise up in rebellion 
against this bitter, scornful, ill-bred woman. She 
took the liberty of seating herself on a couch near to 
her stepmother. 

Lady Moukhouse raised her brows in mock as- 
tonishment. 

“It is then, your intention to remain under my 
guardianship, according to the will of your’ father?” 
asked the countess. , 

“T have not fully made up my mind, Lady Monk- 
house,” replied Norah, coldly. “I must consult with 
my sister, and with my friends.” 

Mr. Rokewood, who had been looking out of a 
window, drew near on this, and looked at Norah, 
steruly. 

“Lady Norah, aceording to the will of your poor 
father I do not see how you can hope to escape the 
guardianship of the countess. You must know that 
you and your sister have only that hundred thousand 
pounds which your mother left between you; of that 
lam the guardian. I shal] refuse to pay the interest 
of that sum for your maintenance during the next 
four years to any but the countess, because it was 
your father’s wish.” 

Norah bowed. 

* We will try living together, at least,” she said, 
rising to take her leave, “Shall I order dinner for 
your ladyship 2?” 

“Tf you please, and cheesecake for the earl.” 

“The earl!” echoed Norah, with a start, “the 
little earl!” 

“Come here, Lionel.” 

A little, pale, intelligent child came creeping out 
of an adjoining room—a pretty buy, with large, 
mournful eyes. 

Norah’s warm heart was drawn at once towards 
her supposed half-brother. Ile held a book in his 
hand. 

“ Are you Lord Monkhouse, then?” she asked of 
the child, kindly. 

“They say so, lady,” replied the boy. “ What a 
beautiful house this is!” 

Norah kissed the boy and left the room. 

“One hundred thousand pounds between those 
two,” said Rokewood, shaking his finger «t the coun- 
tess ; “four or five thousand more to your iucome if 
they both die unmarried.” 

The countess smiled. 

“T should like that addition,” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I have monstrous debts, aud that 
income would just suffice for you.” 

He came closer and whispered: 

“Tt is to our interest that the Ladies Viola and 
Norah should not keep the augels waiting for their 
lovely society too long.” 

“You are a sad joker,” said the countess, shaking 
her finger at him. “Ah, that dreadful child is lis4 
tening again!” 


Vanrteties oF Dinps’ Nests iN ONE GARDEN.— 
The following nests are in a garden at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, within a radius of thirty yards, excepting the 
robin's and golden-crested wren's nests, which are 
situated thirty yards ontside ; nuthatch, firetail, bine 
titmouse (in threo separate holes in the same red 
cedar), long-tailed titmouse, cole titmonse, small tree 
creeper, flycatcher, moorhen, thrush, blackbird, mis- 
sel-thrush, green linnet, brown linnet, wren, starling, 
sparrow, robin, golden crested wren. 








IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR TO HEALTH. 


MEN are reported to have lived three weeks wit)- 
out food, but without air we cannot live three 
minutes. The lungs of a full-sized, man weigh abit 
three pounds, and will hold twelve pints of air; bu. 
nine pints are as much as can be inhaled at ove full 
breath, there being always a residuum in the lungs; 
that is, all the air that is within them can never be 
expelled at once. In common, easy breathing, in re- 
pose, we inhale one pint. Singers take in from five 
to seven pints at a single breath. We breathe, in 
health, about eighteen times a minute; that is, take 
in eighteen pints of air in one minute of time, or three 
thousand gallons in twenty-four hours. 

On the other hand, the quantity of blood in a com- 
mon-sized man is twenty pints. “The heart beats 
seventy times in a minute, and at each beat throws 
out four tablespoons ; that is, two ounces of blood: 
therefore, there passes through the heart, and from 
it through the lungs, an amount of blood every 
twenty-four hour equal to two thousand gallons. 

The process of human life, therefore, cousists in 
there meeting together in the lungs, every tweuty- 
four hours, two thousand gallons of blood and three 
thousand gallons of air. Good health requires this 
absolutely, and cannot be long maintained with less 
than the full amount of each ; for such are the pro- 
portions that nature has ordained and called for. It 
is easy then, to perceive, that in proportion as a per- 
son is consuming daily less air than is natural, iv 
such proportion is a decline of health rapid and in- 
evitable. To know, then, how much air a man does 
habitually consume, is second in importance, in de- 
termiug his true condition, to no other fact; is a 
sympton to be noticed and measured in every case of 
disease, most especially of disease of the lungs ; and uo 
man can safely say that the lungs are sound aud we!! 
and working fully, until he has ascertained, by actual 
mathematical measurement, their capacity of action 
at the time of the examination. All else is indefinite, 
dark conjecture. The great and most satisfactory 
deduction in all cases being this, that if, upon a pro- 
per examination, the lungs of any given persun are 
working freely and fully, according to the figures of 
the case, one thing is incontrovertibly true, demon- 
strably true, that whatever thousand other things 
may be the matter with the man, he certainly lias 
nothing like consumption. And consumption being 
considered a fatul disease by most persons, there is 
quite a willinguess to have anythiug else; and the 
announcement and certainty that it is not consump- 
tion, brings with it a satisfaction, a gladness of re- 
liof that cannot be measured. 

On the other haud, just in proportion as a person 
is habitually breathing less air than he ought to do, 
in such proportion he is falling fast and surcly ivto 
a fatal disease. This tendency to consumption can 
be usually discovered years in advance of the actual 
occurrence of the disease; and were it possible to 
induce the parents of children over fifteen years of 
age to have investigations as to this point in the 
first place, and then to take active, prompt, aud per- 
severing measures to correct the difliculty, and not 
one case in a thousand need fail of such correction, 
with but little, if any medicine, in most instances; 
many, manya child would be prevented from falling 
into a premature grave, and would live to be a hap- 
piness and honour to the old age of those whi bore 
them. Persons who lives in cities and large towns 
think, and wisely so, that the teeth of their children 
should be carefully examined by a good dentist unce 
or twice a year; but to have the conditiun of the 
lungs examined, and, if need be, rectified, who ever 
thought of such a thing? And yet, as to practical 
importance, it immeasureably exceeds that of atten- 
tion to the teeth. Tho latter are cared for as 4 
matter of personal appearance and comfort ; the lungs 
are a matter of life and death, We can live and be 
happy without a tooth, but without lungs we must 

prematurely die. Were the condition of the lungs, 
after such an examination as we have suggested, 4 
matter of opinion or conjecture only, we would uot 
propuse it; but it is not ; it isa thing of numerical 
measurement, of mathematical demonstration, as to 
the one point: Do the lungs work freely and fully or 
not? If they do not, declining health is inevitable, 
sooner or later, unless their activity is restured 
which, however, can be done in the vast majority al 
cases. 








Rokewood. 





(To be continued.) 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER III. 
Sleep hath its own world. Byron, 
We pay too much or too little attention to dreams. 
Addison, 


When I know that your heart is another's, 
‘That our wishes can never ee, 
That a flame in your bosom still hovers, 
Which never was kindled by me; 
Perhaps in your heart you may trace 
Some soft intermediate degree, | 
Between frieudship and love, some fond space, | 
If there be such, oh, give itto me! Oid Song. | 


Lorp IlAmpton had no nearer or dearer wish | 
than to sce his daughter happily married. He was | 
very proud of along lineage and an ancient name. | 
It would have grieved him to think that the Hamp- 
tous were to die out root and branch and leave no | 
trace behind them, but the burning record of a glorious | 

ast. 

‘The Lady Beatrice brushed past him, as he entered 
the drawing-room, and he fancied he detected a hot | 
flusl: upon her usually pallid countenance. Interpret- 
iny thisin favour of Lord Adlowe’s suit, he advanced | 
with a smile to that nobleman, who regarded him 
With a satistied expression. 

“I trust,” exclaimed the earl, “that you find my 
wayward and mysterious child more tractable than 
when last you had a private conversation with her. 
I can see how it is, Adlowe ; the icy barrier is about 
to be broken down before the sunny charm of your 
manuer, which I suppose foreign travel, and expe- 
nenlce amongst women in many lands has heightened, 
until it is become almost irresistible.” 

Lord Adlowe smiled in his peculiar and inscrutable 
manuer. 

“I have some slight hope,” he answered. “TI will 
not delude you, or buoy myself up with false hopes, 
yet 1 must say that I think the citadel will surrender 
alter a short siege. Lady Leatrice did not give me 
& stern and uncompromising refusal when I asked her 
to be my wife. She temporised, and said that I should 
‘have her answer in a few months’ time ; that leaves 
the door open for farther efforts on my part, and I do 
‘not despair of making a more favourable impression 
Upon the hitherto impreguable beauty than any 
‘ormer suitor has done.” 

“You have my best wishes for your success,” said 
Lord Hampton, warmly “You are a man after my 


| 


! and heartless. 





own heart, Adlowe. At the death of your relations 
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yon will be a man of fortune, but even that matters | 
little, for the Hampton family have enough and to | 
spare. Woo her and win her. lam quite content to | 
place my child’s future in your hands.” 

Rising, Lord Adlowe approached his host and with | 
apparent emotion thanked him most cordially for his 
good opinion of him and the kind, encouraging way 
in which he had spoken. 

“Tt is, indeed, a pleasure!” he exclaimed, “to | 
know that one has a friend such as yourself. Life’s 
dreary waste seems brighter, and all is not artificial 
I thank you sincerely, and need not 
assure you that you shall never have cause to alter 
your sentiments respecting me.” 

“That is enough. I require no thanks. You are 
a good, honest fellow, Adlowe, and I shall be proud 
to call you son-in-law,” interrupted Lord Hampton. 
“J will ring for cigars, and you shall tell me some 
anecdotes of foreign travel. Remember, you are to 
be my guest for a few days.” 

“My uncle will expect me, and having expecta- 
tions from him, I——” 

“Tt matters not. You are my visitor, and I shall 
keep you. The fault be on my shoulders. If Tre- 
valyan grumbles, refer him to me,and I will exclaim 
niost willingly mea culpa.” 

The manver of the old nobleman was so genial 
and thoroughly good natured, that Lord Adlowe 
found it irresistible. Indeed, if the truth must be 
told, he did not require much pressing to remain for 
a few days an inmate of the earl’s town house. He 
was in want of money, and wished to negotiate a 
loan with a Jew to whom he and his extravagances 
were well known. 

But the paramount motives which constrained him 
to accept the invitation were of a widely different 
nature. 

He wanted to watch the Lady Beatrice Hampton 
most narrowly. ‘here was something mysterious 
about her manner, and he was inclined to think about 
her movements also, which puzzled him greatly, and 
it was only by being continually at her side, that he 
would be able to obtain a solution to the problem. 

Why should she retire at such an early hour to her 
suite of private apartments. Why should her face 
at times, when she thought herself unobserved, wear 
such a painfully abstracted air, and why should she 
evince such a determined repugnance to marriage. 
Wealthy and titled suitors, handsome and well-bred, 
bowed down at her fect and paid her homage, yet 
she turned from them with a cold disdain, which chil- 
led them to the heart, and seut them away the vic- 
tims of despair, and the prey of an insatiable curio- | 
sity. © 
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Lord Adlowe asked himself innumerable questions, 
but only perplexed himself the more by so doin. 
It was late when the earl arose to retire torest. lle 
had listened with pleasure to many a wild and stir- 
ring tale which Adlowe had poured into his ears— 
strange stories of foreign lands, which smacked 
somewhat of the marvelluus, aud yet served tu pass 


| the time away agreeably. 


After shaking hands with his venerable enter- 
tainer, and wishing him good-night, Lord Adlowo 


| went to his own apartment, which was on a level 


with and but a few doors from the rooms which were 
inhabited by Lady Beatrice Hampton. 

Throwing himself upon the bed, dressed as he was, 
he lighted a cigar, and fell into a dreamy sort of ro- 
verie. 

The tobacco, acting as a narcotic, soothed his 
nerves, and he sank into a trance-like state, between 
sleeping and waking. 

He fancied that he saw a beautiful woman ascend- 
ing the stairs of the mansion, treading cautiously so 
as not to arouse those who slumbered through the 
silent watches of the night. 

A faint light was emitted by alamp pendant in the 
hall, and its rays partially illumivated the grand 
staircase. The sleeper was not able to plainly dis- 
tinguish the features of the object of his dream, but 
the idea that he beheld the Lady Beatrice grew upun 
him. 

She passed his door, and with a start he awoke. 
The impression made upon him by his dream was of 
so acute a character that he sprang from off the bed, 
and standing for an instant to collect his thoughts, 
he determined to open his door and satisfy himself 
as to whether he was the sport of a delusion. With- 
out losing another moment he flung back the door of 
his room, and the light from his lamp rushed out in 
a flood upon the landing, revealing everything with 
a clearness like that of noon-day. 

At this juncture he heard the rustle of a silk dress, 
and casting his eyes in the direction from whence 
the sound came, he beheld the back of a lady, who 
was passing through a half-opened door into the 
apartment of the Lady Beatrice. 

Much astonished, he advanced a step as if he would 
speak to this fair unknown, but she instantly disap- 
peared across the threshold. The door closed nvise- 
lessly behind her, the click of a key turning in the 
lock was distinctly audible, and the silence of mid- 
night once more reigned supreme. 

hubbing his eyes, Lord Adluwe asked himself if 
he had seen aright, thinking that he might still be 
dreaming. Consideration, however, couvinced hir 
that he was in the possession of Lis waking senses 
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and that he had really beheld a lady enter a doora 
little to the right of that leading to his own bed- 
chamber. 

Could the dimly seen and scarcely recognised lady 
be the daughter of the Earl of Hampton? He de- 
cided that it was she, and began to wonder where 
ehe could have been wandering at that hour of the 
night, for he had not failed to observe that she wore 
a bonnet, and was wrapped in a long shawl of a dark 
and sombre hue. 

He knew that there was a night porter always on 
duty in the hall. If Beatrice had been out of the 
house she must have re-entered it by the front door. | 
So at least he argued, and he added that if such was | 
the case, the porter must have assisted her to enter, | 
or at least have seen her pass. 

Taking his lamp in his hand, Lord Adlowe de- 
scended the stairs on tip-toe, and on reaching the 
hall, found the porter seated in his roomy, canopied 
chair, lazily poring over the pages of a journal. 

The man gazed curiously at his lordship, but rose 
respectfully, and standing before him waited to be 
questioned, for he could see from Lord Adlowe’s 
manner that he wished to interrogate him. 

“Were you here ten minutes ago?” began his 
lordship; “and if so, have you seen anyone pass 
you and proceed up the grand staircase? Answer 
me truly, and I will make you a present of a sove- 
reign.” 

“I have seen no one,” replied ‘the man, his coun- 
tenance evincing the astonishment hefelt, and which 
increased momentarily. “I sometimes fall asleep, 
but to-night I have been wide awake, and had any- 
one come in with a key at the front.door I must have 
both heard and seen them. No one has passed me, I 
can assure your lordship.” 

Lord Adlowe regarded him stertily, as if he would 
read his very soul. The man hada honest, though 
slightly vacant face, and after a short scrutiny Ad- 
lowe felt convinced that he had spoken the truth. 

No one had entered the house atithe front door, 
that was certain. Had he seen a spirit? Was his 
mind distempered ? and had histimagination played 
him one of those tricks which the strongest.men are 
subject to in moments of great excitement. 

Unable to solve the question, Lord Adlowe gave 
the man apiece of gold, and slowly retraced his steps. 
It was useless to waste the night in speculation, so 
he returned and went to bed, resolving that on the 
morrow he would keep aclose watch upon the actions 
and movements of the Lady Beatrice. 

This nocturnal adventure, unsatisfactory to him in 
its results as it had been, nevertheless inspired him 
with hope. If, as he suspected, there was some ter- 
rible mystery about the haughty lady whom he 
loved for her beauty, and whom he craved to make 
his wife that he might gain the control of her vast 
wealth and possessions, the man who solved it would 
obtain a secure hold over her, and in order to buy his 
silence she would be glad to surrender him her hand 
and become his bride. 

Lord Adlowe determined to devote all his energies, 
his whole life, if necessary, to the work; and he 
thought it strange indeed if he, a clever man of the 
world, could not outwit a woman. But long as he 
had been acquainted with Beatrice, he did not 
thoronghly understand her nature, nor did he take 
into account the extraordinary strength of her cha- 
racter. 

In a contest for superiority with an ordinary wo- 
man he would have succeeded without much diffi- 
culty; with the Lady Beatrice Hampton it was dif- 
ferent. She was worthy of his hostility. In her he 
had a foeman who would give him no easy conquest, 
or who would not sue for mercy at the first appear- 
ance of defeat. If he gained a victory in a trial of 
skill, cunning, and intellect with such an antagonist, 
it would be one of which he might boast to the last 
day of his existence. 

On the following day he descended at the hour of 
nine to the breakfast-table, where he was soon joined 
by the Earl of Hampton, who made an apology for 
the absence of his daughter, saying: 

“ Beatrice rarely descends to breakfast until eleven 
or twelve o'clock ; why this is so I cannot tell. In 
the country it is wholly and totally different ; she is 
up with the lark, and either wanders about the gar- 
den or takes refreshing walks in the park and sur- 
rounding meadows.” 

With difficulty Lord Adlowe repressed a smile ; if 
he had indeed seen Beatrice early that morning, when 
the day was young and the oppressive stillness of 
night lay over all, he could give an explanation of 
her late hours which would bear the semblance of 
truth. 

The town house of the Earl of Hampton was built 
in one of those spacious, West-end squares, the man- 
sions in which are generally provided with cool and 
shady gardens in the rear. This was the case with 
his lordship’s residence. His garden was rather more | 
spacious than those of the majority of his neighbours, \ 





| anyone go through it yet. 


from which it was divided by a high brick wall. | 


Tall, leafy and ancient trees shut out prying glances, 


and handsome shrubs, interspersed with grassy plots | 
and well-stocked flower-beds, gave it the appearance | 
of a miniature Eden, in the midst of the great and 
toiling city. 

A screen of evergreens hid a wall at the extremity | 
of the garden, in which was a door communicating | 
with the stables, and to which a well-concealed 
walk, shut out by laurels, allowed the servants a 
passage, saving them the trouble of going out at the 
front door and along the square. 

With a careless air, habitual to him, Lord Adlowe 
sauntered into the garden after breakfast, lighting a 
handsomely-carved meerschaum pipe, which had 
been presented to him during his travels by the grand 
vizier of the Sultan of Turkey. 

He sat down on a rustic chair which he placed 
near a pleasant, rippling fountain, ornamented with 
rockwork, and in which gold and silver fish were 
darting hither and thither ; while sitting here at his 
ease he, without seeming to do &o, ‘examined the 
garden on all sides. 

After a time he walked about, and discovered the 
path leading to the stables. Atthe door he stopped, 
his farther progress being barred, but thinking there 
might be somevne inside, he knocked with his 
knuckles, and the door was almost immediately 
opened by a person who, with a piece of wash- 
leather and some sand, was cleaning a bit. Passing 
through the door, Lord Adlowe found himself in a 
harness-room of small dimensions ; a comfortable 
fire was burning in a grate, and an unmistakable 
odour indicated that horses were stabled not far off. 
The groom was surprised to see who his visitor was. 
He had anticipated the advent of one of the footmen, 
with orders for the morning ; but Lord Adlowe soon 
put him at his ease. 

“ Thanks, my good fellow,” said he; “I had a 
mind to see yourstable and horses, and my friend, 
Lord Hampton, dizeoted me here as she nearest way 
to reach‘them. A-pleasant gardenithis,though not 
very accessible from without. This is, presume, 
the only way of entering it, except from the house?” 

“No, sir,” answered the groom, who was unac- 
quainted with his questioner’s rank; “there is a 
little door in the wall below here which lets out into 
the mews, but it is seldom if ever used. I never saw 
I should say it had not 
been opened this ten or twenty years, for you see, the 
servants all come through this way.” 

Lord Adlowe nodded, and requested the man to 
take him over the stable, which he did with great 
readiness. He examined the horses minutely, and 
showed himself a judge of the animals. He next 
inspected the carriages ; and giving the man a slight 
gratuity for his trouble and politeness, returned to 
the garden. 

Alone once more in his leafy paradise, he did not 
seek the fountain, nor evince his former interest 
in the flowers; he crept along by the side of 
the stable walk in search of the door of which the 
groom had spoken, and remarked that the grass was 
trodden down, as it had sprung up in the pathway, 
indicating that the path itself was not altogether 
disused, if the door was. 

He found the door, which was what is called a 
wicket, and of sosmall a size that a person of average 
height would have to stoop to go through it. Bend- 
ing down, Lord Adlowe looked at the lock, which, 
if what the groom had stated was literally matter of 
fact, should have been stopped up with dust and cob- 
webs. 

The contrary was the case. 

Smooth and polished were the wards, as far as he 
could see, presenting an appearance of having been 
recently if not constantly used. 

Retreating as he had advanced, Lord Adlowe in 
dulged in his peculiar smile. 

He had succeeded in ascertaining that there were 
ways of leaving the town house of the Earl of Hamp- 
ton, other than by the front door. 

Undoubtedly he had gained a step in the trial of 
skill in which he had engaged. What it was worth 
he could not yet tell, but it was a gain all the same, 
and one of which he was the last man on earth to 
depreciate the value. 





CHAPTER IV. 


*Twas strange—in youth all action, and all life ; 

Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife. 

Woman, the field, the ocean, all that gave 

Promise of gladness, peril ofa grave, 

In turn he tried—— 

Chained to excess, the slave of each extreme, 

How woke he from the wildness of that dream ? 

Alas! he told not—but he did awake ; 

To curse the withered heart that would not break. 
Lara. 


How slowly pass the hours when we are expect- 
ing the return of a loved one from a long exile! 


for many years, and would come back comparatively 
a stranger to his aged and doting father, to the 
domestics, old and tried in the service of his house, 
and more strange to Mae Aldis, his future wife, than 
to all else beside. 

As we have said, they were betrothed by their 
parents, though they knew nothing of one another. 
Mae was quite content to take him upon trust. Her 
loving heart told her that she should like him at first 
and gradually love him if he was as good and hand- 
some as his father represented him to be. 

What his life had been abroad neither she nor Sir 
Roslyn Chetwode himself knew. They pictured 
him to themselves a model of propriety, though he 
had drawn largely on his father of late years, pleading 
a love of art as his excuse and a wish to collect old 
and rare pictures, such as are to be met with in the 
lands in which he sojourned. 

On the morning of the day which followed the 
evening so productive of joy to them, through the 
arrival of Leonard’s unexpected letter, a new surprise 
awaited them in the appearance of a gentleman, who 
sent in a card on which was printed .“ Count 
Davignon.” Sir Roslyn promptly accorded him an 
interview and a tall, gentlemanly Frenchman was 
admitted. 

The Count Davignon was like most of his race and 
class, polished in his manner, agreeable in his con- 
versation, neat and fashionable in his dress ; his face 
was of classic mould, he showed his white gleaming 
teeth when he smiled, his nose slightly aquiline, a 
thick black moustache hid his upper lip, and‘a pointed 
imperial adorned his chin. 

“Permit me, Sir Roslyn Chetwode,” exclaimed 
the count, in excellent English, “to introduce myself 
to you, as the companion of your son. For some 
years now. have been his friend, philosopher, and 
guide ; and had I not found him out after his escape 
from shipwreck, I question whether he would now 
be coming home to tell the tale.” 

“ Welcome, my dear sir! a thousand times wel- 
come!” cried Sir John, wringing the count by the 
hand. “Be seated, I pray; any friend of my son 
has a claim upon my gratitude at once. Make my 
house your home; command me and mine in any way 
that seems best to you.” 

“ You are too good,” replied Count Davignon, with 
a low bow, as he seated himself in obedience to the 
baronet’s request. “I may explain that I have come 
first in obedience to Leonard’s request, in order to 
prepare for his arrival. He travels more slowly, 
poor boy, as he is not yet too strong. Easy stages 
were recommended by his physicians, and he has 
passed the night at Dover, though we may expect 
him either to-night or to-morrow morning.” 

“Excellent!” said Sir Roslyn. “ You are right to 
be thoughtful ; after passing through a dangerous ill- 
ness one is always in danger of a relapse. I very 
much commend your discretion, count; and now be 
good enough to tell me, if I am not trespassing too 
much on your kindness, what you think of my boy. 
Has foreign travel improved him? Will he marry, 
and settle down, content to lead the life of a coun- 
try gentleman ?” 

The Count Davignon shook his head. 

“T question whether your son will ever marry, 
Sir Roslyn,” he replied. 

“ What sir? eh? what?” exclaimed Sir Roslyn 
Chetwode who, astounded at this announcement. 
“Do you not know that he is engaged? Fiancé as 
you sayin your country. Here is my little ward, 
Mae, wearing her pretty eyes looking down the car- 
riage drive for his arrival. And do you mean to tel} 
me in sober earnest, that he won’t have the love- 
liest and best girl in all England ?” 

Again the count shook his head, and deprecating 
the excitement of the baronet, which threatened to 
turn to wrath, he answered, with a suavity peculiar 
to himself: 

“ Time is all-powerful in affairs of the heart ; it is 
the lapse of years may heal the wound." 

“The wound! what wound ?” vociferated Sir Ros- 
lyn, who could not. control himself. “I must beg 
count, that you will be more explicit. Pardon the 
warmth, but Iam an old man, and he is my only 
son.” 

Shrugging his shoulders in an expressive manner, 
Count Davignon said: 

“Tn my usual blundering manner, I have uninten- 
tionally involved myself ina difficulty, from which, 
I fear, I shall find it anything but easy to extricate 
myself. If I gratify your curiosity, I shall betray 
my friend, and if I refuse, I shall incur your deter- 
mined and perhaps deserved hostility. Upon my 
honour, Sir Roslyn, I am as silly as a little child, 
sometimes.” 

“T have a right to ask you, count, for full particu- 
lars respecting my son. It is not from idle curiosity 
that I do so, as you know. I conjure you to dissipate 
the anxiety of a fond parent!” 





Leonard Chetwode had been away from his home 


“T have little to tell,” rejoined the count. “ Leo- 
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nard has suffered from an affair of the heart. It 
was at Naples, I think. The lady preferred some- 
one else, and I have heard him say that he detested 
the sex, and that he would remain single all his life 
for the sake of his first love. That is all, my dear 
Sir Roslyn.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the baronet, sinking back into 
an arm-chair, from which he had risen in his agita- 
tion. “Is it nothing worse? We can afford to 
laugh at that boyish romance. Wait till he sees my 
merry Mae, and if he does not fall head over heels 
in love with her, there and then, I’m no prophet. 
Remain single, indeed! A stupid fellow! I sup- 





pose he has been reading Byron, till he thinks he 
ought to cultivate melancholy as one of the fine arts. 
I'll undertake to make him get rid of his romance.” 

A meteoric sort of light went and came in the | 
count’s eyes. He did not join in the hilarity of the, 
baronet. His countenance was grave rather than 
the reverse. 

“I fear you will find Leonard a little wild or im- | 
patient of control,” he said, after a pause. “ Yuu 
have supplied him too liberally with money, and he 
has plunged into the desperate dissipations of Conti- 
nental life with a vehemence which I was wholly | 
unable to restrain.” 

“Young blood, count,” answered Sir Roslyn ' 
Chetwode. “We were all young men, and must | 
make allowance for those who follow in our foot- | 
steps. Eh! have I said right? Come, I will open 
the window, and we can step upon the lawn, where | 
I see my little Mae. She will be glad to greet the 
messenger of glad tidings.” 

It was a fine day, and the sun shone with more | 
than its wonted warmth at that season of the year. 
A few hardy flowers were in bloom, and the ever- 
greens gave a pleasant aspect to the scene, which 
was already beginning to throw off its winter garb. 

Mae Aldis was busy with a pruning-knife, lopping 
off a superfluous branch here, and trimming an over- 
growth into symmetry there. The count beheld her 
fur the first time, and was instantly struck with her 
fresh and captivating beauty. She at once desisted 
from her task, when she saw a stranger with her 
guardian, and gazed curiously at him, as if to dis- 
cover some resemblance to what she fancied Leonard 
was. 

“This, my dear, is Count Davignon. The firm 
friend of my son,” said the baronet, by way of in- 
troduction. “He comes to inform us of Leonard’s 
safety, and to tell us that he will be here shortly ; so 
you see that the good news contained in the letter we 
received last night is confirmed.” 

Mae’s face was lighted up instantly and broke 
out in smiles. She frankly extended her hand to 
the count, saying: 

“ Any friend of Leonard’s must be ours also. I 
am pleased to make your acquaintance, sir, and hope 
the meeting may in its result be mutually agreeable.” 

Count Davignon bowed, and echoed her words in 
terms as polite as her own. He then had to undergo 
a running fire of questions about Leonard ; all of 
which he answered with apparent candour, but a 
careful observer would have remarked that he did 
not praise him highly, and when after a walk in the 
grounds they returned to the house, he had left an 
unfavourable impression upon his hearers. 

The count’s luggage was forwarded from the 
station, and he was installed in the guest chamber. 
Dinner was postponed until seven, in the hope that 
Leonard might arrive in time to partake of it. 

Sir Roslyn Chetwode had retired to his study to 
brood over the events which had recently occurred, 
leaving the new-comer alone with his ward in the 
drawing-room. His emotions were of a conflicting 
nature. 

Wien he fancied his son dead, he had suffered 
himself to be drawn into loving the merry, laughing, 
Winsome thing, who was always near him, whom he 
had promised her dead father to protect and cherish, 
aud whom he had hoped that he might some day re- 
coucile to the lot of an old man’s wife. She should 
be his darling, he would swear no false oath before 
heaven ; what remaiued of his life should be devoted 
to her; and the more he came to think over his past 
scheme, the more easy its realisation seemed. 

The news of his son’s existence fell upon him like 
asudden and stunning blow. 

ie was not prepared to lose all the happiness that 
he had planned for himself; his pleasant dream 
vanished in a feeling of acute sorrow, his hopes 
blighted as if asudden frost had cut them off. his was 
succeeded bya fierce joy, which originated in the 
lact of his son’s return from the watery grave in 
which he thought him plunged, and he tried to so 
tutor his stubborn heart as to feel no pang of regret, 
at ry immediate prospect of Mae’s union with Leo- 
Dard, 

The words which he had extracted from Count 
Davignon composed the old man’s heart again. He 





determined to banish an unworthy weakness, and to 


think no more of Mae as his wife, and the reply he 
made to the count was the genuine off-spring of an 
honest conviction. 

Mae should be Leonard’s. Come what might they 
should be married, and he would fiud his happiness 
in thinking of theirs. 

Then again a restless longing would harass his 
mind. The thought that Leonard might, as he was 
represented, be averse to marriage, and refuse the 
proffered hand and heart of his charming ward, 
would obtrude itself, and it was with a tormenting 
doubt that he looked forward to the future. 


his appetite had been sharpened by some hours, tra- 
velling. 

| During the time that necessarily elansed during 

| dinner little was said. Occasionally Leonard cast an 

| augry glance in the count’s direction, to which-he 
replied with one of his calm smiles. : 

When Mae retired, leaving the gentlemen with the 

| wine, they all drew their chairs near the fire. Sir 

, Roslyn plied Leonard with questions respecting his 

| Shipwreck, of which he gave a detailed account. 

| He had been washed ashore clinging toa spar, but 
at the moment his safety was secured, he struck 


During the afternoon, which by the way, belied the | his head against a rock, and became insensible on 


promise of the morning, rain falling in torrents, the | 


count did his best to make himself agreeable and 
fascinating to Mae. Assuredly he was just the sort 
of man who was calculated to captivate a woman ; 
but Mae Aldis was proof against him. She had given 
her heart to Leonard, and she certainly would not 
withdraw the gift until she had some cause to do so. 

Moreover, she did not like this man. 

There was something which, as yet, she could not 
define, which prejudiced her strangely against him. 
It was a case of instinctive repulsion. 

During dinner, which commenced in silence and 
never became conversational, in spite of the count’s 
indefatigable efforts to render it so, the sound of 
wheels on the gravel outside was heard. 

Sir Roslyn Chetwode laid down his knife and fork 
and listened. Mae went very pale. Even the little 
colour which the count had disappeared, and he fid- 
ge:ted nervously with his napkin. 

A light, springy step was heard in the hall, then 
in the passage leading to the dining-room, and pre- 
sently a tall, handsome young man, with a pale face, 
either the result of illness, study, or dissipation, stood 
on the threshold,.dazzled somewhat by the flood of 
light which assailed him on his emerging from com- 
parative darkness. 

Sir Roslyn recognised his son and caught him in 
his arms. Mae stood by with maidenly reserve, but 
clung affectionately to his hand when he offered it 
to her. 

Suddenly the new comer started. He was about 
to say something to Sir Roslyn in return for his warm 
greeting, but his eyes, becoming accustomed to the 
light, he recognised Count Davignon, and addressing 
him in an angry voice, exclaimed : 

“ You here, sir!” 

“ And who, dear boy, has a better right ?” answered 
the count, without losing an atom of his well-bred 
equanimity, or changing a muscle of his impressive 
countenance. “Am I not your friend, philospher, 
aud guide, as I have just had the honour of telling 
your respected father.” 

“‘T will talk to you presently,” said the young 
man, with a proud disdain burning in his flashing 
eyes. “You know my parent and little Miss Mae, 
if I may venture to take the liberty of so calling her, 
claim my attention.” 

The count inclined his head. 

“ Always so impetuous,” he murmured, but his 
voice was clear, distinct, andaudible. “ It ishis only 
failing.” 

“And now, my dear father, how are you? and 
how are you, too, Mae?” continued the young man. 
“If you only knew how I have longed for this event 
to happen! But a cruel fate, and a series of acci- 
dents has kept me away from you.” 

“ Never mind, my boy,” cried Sir Roslyn Chetwode, 
gaily, “better late than not at all. Here you are 
amongst us again, and here you'll stay, I hope. Thank 
heaven for all its mercies, that’s what I say.” 

“ And that’s my prayer, too, Leonard,” answered 
Mae, -vith a bright, scarlet flush. “ You call me Mae, 
and I venture to call you by your Christian name. 
If Iam wrong do not blame me. It is guardy’s 
fault ; he makes such a pet of me, and spoils me. He 
never scolds me. I am glad you have come, for I 
think you will, and I know I deserve it—some- 
times.” 

At the end of this speech she ran away, and sat 
down in her chair again, as if really afraid that she 
should incur a scolding, but Leonard smiled, and 
Sir Roslyn Chetwode contented himself with saying : 

“ Ungrateful little puss. If that is all the thanks 
I am to get for my clemency, 1 shall see what I 
canfdo by being severe.” 

“You will have to learn how first, guardy,” 
laughed the playful girl. “It was a part of your 
education which was badly neglected, | fear.” 

“ Beware, Mae”’ said Leonard, with an assumption 
of mock authority. “I shall have to come to the 
rescue, and——” 

“Oh! pray don’t threaten. I am terribly afraid 
of you already,” said Mae, interrupting him, and 
folding her little hands together pleadingly. 

The baronet now urged Leonard to sit down 
without ceremony. No apology for his toilette was 
needed, he said. 


the strand. It was this injury which had weakened 
his nerves, and for{many weeks and months, he said, 
he was obliged to remain an inmate of a fisherman's 
cottage, sick even unto death. But he recovered 
and hastened home ; having he hoped, effected a ra 

dicial cure. 

For coffee the gentlemen adjourned to the drawing- 
room, and Leonard had to repeat the story of the 
shipwreck for the edilication of Mae, who became 
white and red by turns as she listened to the thrilling 
narration. 

When he came to a conclusion, she said : 

“You will never tempt the dangers of the deep 
again, will you, Leonard? Oh! If you only knew 
what we have suffered.” 

“ Was I—am I so very dear to you ?” he asked. 

Mae hung down her head, and made no reply. 

“Come! you young people!” exclaimed Sir 
Roslyn Chetwode. “I can’t allow any love making 
to-night. Mae! you ought to be ashamod of your- 
self to try to monopolise my boy to-night. Am I 
nobody ? and have I not a right to a share of him.” 

This speech increased Mae’s confusion, and she 
felt a positive relief when Leonard went over to the 
otherend of the room and left her playing with the 
keys of the piano. 

Leonard was so handsome. 

He was all her fancy had painted him. She felt 
that she could love him—that she actually did love 
him already in fact. There was a charm in the easy 
abandon of his manner, and the Byrenian sneer which 
his face assumed at times. 

The evening passed rapidly. 

Mae contributed to the general amusement by 
singing and playing. She was never in better voice, 
and her execution was faultless. Count Davignon’s 
eyes were upon her always. At length the time to 
separate arrived, and blessing his boy, as he still 
called him, Sir Roslyn retired to rest, preceded by 
Mae, who allowed her hand to linger in that of 
Leonard’s, while her eyes sought the ground, and he 
subjected it to a soft, if not amorous pressure, as 
he wished her good-night. 

“Will you take a cigar in my room, dear boy ?”’ 
said the count, addressing Leonard. “ Itis too early 
to sleep, and I know that your spirits always rise at 
the midnight hour.” 

“* Not to-night,” replied Leonard, hastily. “I am 
not inthe humour. ‘l'o-morrow I will see you.” 

“Just as you please,” answered Count Davignon, 
who affected not to hear the concluding portion of 
this speech. ‘We shall pass my apartment, it is 
true, but I will accompany you to yours. What do 
Icare? Personal inconvenience is nothing to me. 
where your interests are at stake. All/ons! lead the 
way, and I will follow like the most devoted of your 
friends.” 

“What if I refuse to comply with your modest re- 
quest?” asked Leonard Chetwode, the dangerous 
light we have once before remarked dancing in his 


eyes. 
me That would be amusing,” rejoined the count, 

smiling. ‘ But why discuss an impossible eventu- 
ality; it is a waste of time. You will not refuse me 
any request 1 choose to make, will you, dear boy ?” 

““Why not?” demanded Leonard. 

“Do you very much wish to know?” answered 
Count Davignon, with a basilisk glance. 
“If I did not, I should not have put the question 
to you. Tell me.” 

“ Because you dare not, Leonard Chetwode!” re- 
plied the count, showing his glancing teeth. 
Leonard glanced at him with the expression of a 
wild beast, baffled in its search for prey ; but Count 
Davignon did not fkinch from his steady gaze. 
And so the two men stood at the foot of the stairs, 
looking into each other’s eyes. The one cool, calm, 
and collected ; the other panting with rage that could 
not find a vent, and trembling with the passion which 
he was compelled to restrain. 
(To be continued.) 





Ricu witHovut Mongy.—Many a rich man is with- 
out money. Thousands of men with nothing in the 
pocket, and thousands without even a pocket are rich. 
A man born with a good, sound constitution, a good 





Leonard required little inducement to do so, for 


stomach, a good heart, and good limbs, and a pretty 
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good head-piece, is rich. Good bones are better than 
gould, tough muscle than silver, and nerves that flash 
fire and carry encrgy to every function, are better 
than houses and lands. It is better than a landed 
estate to have had the right kind of father and mother. 
Gvod breeds and bad breeds exist among men as 
really as among herds and horses. Education may 
do much to check evil tendencies, or to develop good 
ones, but it is a great thing to inherit the right propor- 
tion of faculties to start with. That man is rich who 
has a good disposition—who is naturally kind, patient, 
cheerful, hopeful, and who has a flavour of wit and 
fun in his composition. The hardest thing to get 
along with in this life, is often a man’s own self. A 
cross, selfish fellow, a desponding and complaining 
fellow—a timid, care-burdened man—these are all 
born deformed on the inside. Their feet may not 
limp, but their thoughts do. 





THE THREE REBECCAS. 





Three ladies on the summit of your mind, 

Their station take, to hold discourse of love ; 

Genius and courtesy adorn the one, 

Beauty and graceful elegance the other, 

The third hath lands, and slaves to do her honour. 

i] 

“ Wat a restless, uneasy little body our doctor’s 
wife is, grandma! Was she always thus? Or is it 
the reverse of fortune that has affected her mind and 
manuer? I often wonder how such an elegant man 
could have chosen one seemingly so inferior to him- 
self in all mental attainments. She is rather hand- 
some, certainly, and possibly in her youth may have 
been beautiful enough to win the doctor’s heart; but 
not to hold it, 1 fancy. She is not happy. One 
thing | particularly notice, that whenever she speaks 
glances anxiously at her husband, as if she was 
fdarfulof saying something todisplease him. Youknew 
1er before her marriage, did you not? ‘Tell me of 





her youthful days and his,” asked little Katie May. 
“Why, Katie, what an observant little body you 

are! And you are very nearly right in your ideas 

i poor Mrs. Daw. Yes, 1 knew them both, and their 


parents before them. 1 will tell you what it was that 
won the doctor’s heart, and all about it. 

“In this county, within a distance of not more than 
ten miles, lived three young girls, all possessing con- 
siderable beauty, aud, strauge to say, all bearing the 
sume Christian name of Rebecca. There werejbut iew 
youug men iu the neighbourhood, and those here 
were very commonplace, either in manner, appear- 


ance, or ability, excepting one, young Doctor Harry 
Daw. Handsome, talented, and very agreeable, he 
mude sad havoc with the hearts of all the girls, par- 


ticularly with the three Rebeccas. 

“| remember well being present on one occasion 
and hearing a conversation between the doctor and 
Lis mother—my dearest friend—on this subject. 

“ ‘he doctor was sitting deep in thought that day, 
when his mother asked: 

‘What is it, Harry, you are puzzling your brain 
over? A new medical theory? an obstinate case of 
fever? or the most becoming colour for a necktie ?” 
she added, laughingly. 

‘Neither, mother dear. Something of deeper im- 
portance than all of your surmises—something more 
ior the heart's than the brain’s decision. I will tell 
you—first, however stipulating that our friend, Mrs. 
May shall either close her ears here, or her lips for 
ever hereafter, and giving me her promise to think 
as charitably as possible of my seeming high opinion 
of my own merit. Will you agree to my terms?’ 
he asked, bowing gracefully to me. 

“] promised, aud have strictly kept it up to this 
time. But now it can do no harm, after all these 
years have passed by, to relate it to you. 

““* Mother,’ he said, ‘these three Rebeccas—I am 
perfectly bewildered by them: to which shall I 
yicld? Sweet, gentle, loving little Rebecca Berry— 
beautiful as a poet’s dream ; Nature’s masterpiece, I 
heard her often called—is stealing deeper and deeper 
intu my heart. 1t was with the greatest difliculty 
last night that I could restrain myself from placiug 
my heart and hand before her, and asking her to 
bless me with her love. Yes, yes, I know shlie will 
prove a great blessing to whoever may win her. 
But, mother, she has neither social position nor 
wealth. Ibeing poor too, would not be wise to make 
her mine; we both should do better. 

“*Next comes pretty, brilliant, gifted Rebecca 
Greenough. How she charms me with her constant 
flow of beautiful language, her never-failing wit! 
How proud I should be with her presiding over my 
home. She would grace the highest position. I feel 
sure that great fame will yet be hers. The wealth 
ef her mind will be known far and wide. But she 
too is poorin worldly goods. Oh, if 1 only had wealth! 
Well, well, it would not be quite so hard to decide. 

“+ Last, bat by no meaus the least in attractions, 
is Rebecca Ewton—pretty, amiable, of one of the old- 


est and proudest families, and undoubtedly the great- 
est heiress! Think of her broad lands, avd countless 
hoard of gold! Does not all these gifts of fortune 
insure happiness for its possessor? One thing only 
weighs against her. She has not had the advantages 
of education that her position and wealth demand ; 
or if she has had, she has not made proper use of 
them. She has not the attainments of an ordinary 
girl of twelve years, but sho is quite young enough 
yet to improve herself. Now, mother dear, if I could 
be so fortunate as to win either, with which should I 
most likely secure peace and happiness ?’ 

“¢Oh Harry, my boy, you are weighing between 
love, pride, and wealth; and I greatly fear the 
claims of the heart’s purest affections will be found 
the lightest in the balance. Yes, you have said 
truly, it is for the heart’s—yours only—decision. 
Consider well ; and if you have the knowledge of 
having gained a dearer position than that of friend 
in the heart of either of these young girls, let that 
knowledge weigh heavily in the favour of that one, 
whichever she may be,’ answered his mother. 

“T bade them adieu and left, soon after; feeling 
quite sure in my own mind that Harry Daw would 
have no difficulty in winning either of the three he 
wished—all loving sufficiently to risk their happiness 
in his keeping. My own heart hoped little Rebecca 
Berry might be the favoured one, for I thought she 
loved him best, and the loss of his love would bo 
harder for her geutle heart to bear. 

“A few weeks after this, his decision was known. 
An engagement between the doctor and the wealthy 
Rebecca Eaton was proclaimed. Yes, gold weighed 
the heaviest, and wou the doctor’s hand,; I wish I 
could add, his heart. 

“ Report said that for a few hours only after this, 
Rebecca Greenough hid herself away, for a severe 
struggle with her loving, womanly heart. But bravely 
she conquered, and bore her disappointment; coming 
forth as calm as ever—more charming, if possible. 
She made a visit to Rebecca Berry, it was said, to 
sympathise with and comfort her; and, with her arms 
around her friend, she whispered that she too had 
loved young Doctor Daw, saying : 

“* Cheer up, little one! for if there is any truth in 
the saying, “ Misery loves company,’ you have that 
consolation. Harry Daw suffers with you. You feel, 
and I know, that you alone he loves. He has bar- 
tered his heart’s purest impulses for gold, and such 
a man is not worthy of our love. We will show him 
and the world that there are women whosv hearts 
will not break, or their qwners fade away and die, 
all for the loss 6f a man’s love.’ 

“There began then, and continued until they left 
this neighbourhood, a great intimacy between those 
two. Iwas present at the wedding, and saw the 
many friends come forward to congratulate the wed- 
ded pair. Among them was Rebecca Greenough. 
Smiling and gracefully she came, and with her clear 
bright eye gazing calmly in his, she offered her 
wishes for his happiness. I think, after that day, 
the doctor’s mind was more than doubtful if he had 
ever been regarded with a deeper feeling than frieud- 
ship by her. 

“Closely following her was little Rebecca Berry. 
Naturally timid and retiring, her manner on that oc- 
casion did not excite comment or attention; but 
‘ How beautiful!" ‘ How exquisitely lovely !’ were the 
numerous exclamations. Silently and with drooping 
eyelids she stood before him, and placing for a mo- 
meut her cold fingers in his, she passed on. Ol! I 
know there was a severe pang in the heart then, 
which, had it yielded to its owu pleadings before it 
was too late, had clasped for ever iu his own the 
little trembling hand he had just relinquished. 

“ Frequently, at the wedding parties, I have seen 
the doctor held spell-bound, entranced by Rebecca 
Gicenough’s brilliant conversation. Yes, for hours 
l’ve watched him lingering beside her. Ouce I re- 
member being very near, wheu she stopped suddenly 
in something she was saying, and waving her fan 
gracefully in the direction of the young bride, said, 
‘Doctor, Mrs. Daw is alone. Your presence is due 
there.’ 

“ From the servants came reports of how diligently 
the young wife betook herself to studyiug her gram- 
mar and dictionary; of long days spent in trying to 
improve herself, to please her husband. 

“One day, about a year after their marriage, my 
mother gave a dinner party. They were present. | 
was seated just opposite them at the table. Some 
one of the guests addressing Mrs. Daw, she replied 
with some pleasant little remark, but tlie words were 
not well chosen, or some oue of them miscalled, I 

forget which, but it fell unpleasautly on her hus- 
band’s keen ear. A flush of mortification mounted to 
his handsome brow, and a little while after, when we 
were leaving the table, I heard him whisper the 
harsh, unkind words, “ For heaven's sake, talk as 
little as possible, aud save me such public mortifica- 
tion’ 








“Bo you see, Katic, you were quite correct in your 
surmises. Her anxious looks are caused by the fear 
of displeasing or mortifying her husband. 

“A few months after this, there came into the 
neighbourhood, to drink of our ‘health-giving wa- 
ters,’ a young man, handsome and very wealthy. 
He met the beautiful Rebeerca Berry ; saw how very 
different she was from the butterflies of art and 
fashion that he was accustomed to meet in his city 
home, and became very uruch in love with her, pro- 
longing his stay among us until he won and carried 
her away with him. And now, although twenty 
years have gone by, “tis said she is still one of the 
most beautiful women of the time. 

“ Rebecca Greenough left her home to visit herre- 
latives. There her talents were soon well known and 
appreciated ; her society universally sought; and in 
the most refined and brilliant circles she was tho 
‘bright perticular star.’ About a year after she leit 
us, she gave her hand to a rising young lawyer ; his 
own ability, accompanied by the great popularity of 
his wife, bringing him before the people; befilled, 
one after another, various positions of honour and 
importance. 

“So you see, Katie, the loss of Doctor Daw’s love 
proved, in the end, a great gain for the two girls. 
Poor man! his life has truly been @ great failure, the 
wealth he so coveted bringing him neither happiness 
nor advancement in any way. Itruly pity her. But, 
although I like the doctor very much, I cannot ro- 
frain from often thinking and saying: *The end has 
brought him just what he deserves—disappoiut- 
meut!’” 

A few weeks after this, Katie May, on her return 
from church, rushed into her grandmother’s roow, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, grandma, you ought to have been to church 
to-day! Only think! there I saw, all standing to- 
gether, the three Rebeccas ! 

“Grandma, you will go and call on your old friends, 
will you not, and take me with you? I heard they 
were going to remain sume days, visiting their rela- 
tives.” 

Indeed, I truly felt sorry for poor Mrs. Daw, and 
the doctor, too, when I remembered that all these 
years he has been reaping his reward ; and to-day [ 
think the measure was filled tooverflowing, when he 
stood in the presence of those two womeu—one so 
perfectly charming, as she came forward, leaning on 
her distinguished husband’s arm,and grevted her old 
friends so cordially! How proud any man might 
well be to call her his wife! She is decidedly the 
most elegant woman I eversaw. You can readily 
see her gifted mind beaming in every glance of her 
glorious eyes. 

“Well, Katie, how does my little favourite, the 
beautiful Rebecca, look ?” asked her grandma. 

“ As peaceful and happy as possible. What must 
she have been in her girlhood? I have been con- 
tinually thinking since I saw her; for now, although 
nearly forty years old, she is far more beautiful than 
any girl I ever saw. Ah, grandma, there is not a 
shadow of a regret for the past in either of their 
bosons, know; and the doctor knew and felt it 
too.” 

“Yes, my child, I think poor Doctor Daw has 
found that riches take unto themselves wings and 
flee; while the wealth of the mind is much mure re- 
liable, and the treasure of a pure loving heart en- 
dureth for ever.” F. H. B. 
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An EnTomoLocicaL Noverty.—The larva and 
beetle perhaps of an elater, or * skip-jack,” has beea 
brought from Bahia, and was shown at the British 
Museum recently. When seen in the daylight it is 
somewhat like a meal-worm, but more tapering at 
each end and rather more than an inch long, of a 
pale yellow colour, with a small red head. There 
are ten beautiful, bright golden and green luminous 
spots on each side of the body, edging the stigmata 
and differing in brilliaucy as the animal respires, te 
head emitting a most brilliant ruby light, like the 
lamp of a railway locomotive. ‘I'he insect often lays 
ou its side, forming a ring of beautiful lamps, with 
the ruby head iu the centre. When the animal 
crawls in the dark it looks like a double line of 
yellow lamps as it were following the ruby light. 
The light is much more brilliaut and intense than 
that of the glow-worm, but tie individual spots are 
smaller. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH Company.—It will 
be remembered this company started on the 28th of 
July, 1366, less than three years ago, with a tariff of 
20/. & message, producing au average of 29 messases 
a day, and yielding 505/. On the Ist cf November 
following, after three months trial of the 20d taviil, 
the price was reduced to 10/., and under it the daily 
number of messages was increased to 64, aud the 
average amount carved per day te 479/. ‘This tariff 





was waiatained until the daily average amount earued 
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under it exceeded that under the 20/. tariff, and on a Too airy for her place, a deal, accordin’ to my way 
the Ist of December, 1867, the directors, seeing the! o’ thinkin’! 


benefits derived from the reduction to 101, again re- | 
duced the price of messages to 5. 5s., and this sum 


<7 

.0 | 
But as the days went by, and oldJacob Ray did not 

return, the neighbours began to look at one another 


was charged until the 31st of August, 1868, exactly | and ask questions which nobody could answer. 


nine months, and the number of messages received 


And one night the village constable walked in and | 


uuder it more than doubled the nnmber received | arrested Rachel Miner, “on suspicion of murder.” 
under the 104, tariff, and increased the daily earnings | 


The price of messages was again reduced | wall. ‘“ Merciful heaven! whom on earth should I | Goody Parker doin’ inmy hen yard 

ist of September last to 3/. 7s. 6d., when the | murder ?” : 1 
average pumber of messages increased to 216 a day, | 
aud the earnings to 645d, or 101. a day higher than | know as well as we do that it’s old Mr. Ray. When 


ivel 


the sum earned under the di. ds. tariff. 


AN IDLE WORD. 


“ NEVER!” 

Old Jacob Ray hissed out the word between his 
set teeth, with a malicious light in his dull gray eyes 
as they rested on the tall, graceful figure of the girl 
who was mixing bread in a wooden tray at the old 
table beyond. 

“No,” he added, watching with a cool, deliberate 
malice the pale oval face, ‘my sou shall never be 
your husband!” 

Rachel Miner’s cheek crimsoned. 

“But he loves me, for all that,” she said, passion- 
ately. 

“ Love!” mocked the old man, in a sneering tone. 
“Love! An old wife’s song—a tale told long ago. 
Pah! what does it all amount to? Hubert Ray shall 
never marry a poor girl!” 

“Mr. Ray,” said Rachel, turning round short and 
sharp, “be silent. You have insulted me far enough 
—too far. If I live I will be revenged on you! 
For Fe 

She checked herself suddenly, for close to the door 
Jabez Jenkes’ tall figure loomed up at the same 
instant. 

“ Mornin’, Farmer Ray,” said that individual, with 


” 


a curious glance at the two excited colloquists. | 


“How d’ye do, Miss Rachel? I've come to see™bont 
them apples ye wanted took to the village. Uncle 
is goin’ down with the team early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and he can take ’em, jest’s well’s not.” 

“Come out in the storehouse and look at ‘em,” 
said Farmer Ray, rising slowly and with difficulty 
from his cushioned arm-chair. And together they 
went out, leaving Rachel Miner alone. 

She was a tall, lovely girl, with jet black hair, 
large eyes full of languoy, and cheeks delicately 
tiuted like newly-opened peach blossoms. 

Iardly had the two men disappeared than she 
shook the flour from her beautiful hands aud arms, 
and began slowly to pace up and down, the colour 
coming and going on her cheek, and a steadfast li 
burning in her dark eyes. 

“ He does love me,” she muttered to herself, “ and 
J love him! No power on earth can part us, wheu 
heaven has sealed the union of our hearts; yet his 
father dares to talk of separating us, because Mary 
Woodham has money, and 1 have none—because her 
futher is a judge, and mine I never knew. But Hu- 
bert is not like this strange, saturnine old mau—he 
will be true to me through everything. I must strive 
to do as he would counsel me, were he here—wait 
und endure in such patience as I ean command.” 

With a long, shuddering sigh, she went back to 
the old pine table, and the moulding-board, murmur 
ing to herself; 

“ At all events, I have not long to wait. 
be home soon— my Hubert!” 

Her voice softened to an accent like the coo of a 
dove as she uttered the last few words, and a tender, 
dewy light stole into her eyes. Yes, it was very evi- 
dent that Rachel Miner loved this man, of whom her 
thoughts were full. 

The afternoon's sun of the next day was low in the 
west, when Jabez Jenkes’ team halted at the door, 
and Le hailed Rachel Miner, as she sat sewing in the 
sliadow of the hop vines that draped the wiudow. 

“Is Farmer Ray at home?” 

* No,” said Rachel, quietly, “ he is not. 
seen lim all day.” 

“Isn't he upstairs?” 

“No; he is nowhere about the premises. He went 
up to bed as usual last night, and 1 have not secu Lim 
since.” 

“The dickens you haven't. 
he is?” 

“T have not the least idea. You know how strange 
he is. Perhaps the freak has seized him to go away 
for a day or two. I daresay le will be back iu time.” 

“You don't seem much worried about it, anyhow,” 
said Jabez, with a short laugh. 

“No,” said Rachel, quietly, “‘ Iam not.” 

So Jabez went away, muttering under his breath 
that “it was queer, anyhow !” 

“Tal’ays was afeard o’ that stuck gal o’ his’u,” he 
poudered, as he drove “ Lhawing ” aud “ geeiug ” along. 


He will 


I have not 


Where do you s’pose 


ght | 
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| 
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“ Murder!” echoed Rachel, turning as white as the 


“Come, none o’ that,” said the man of office ; “ you 
did you do it? and what have you done with the | 
body ?” 

“Mr. Ray,” slowly repeated Rachel. 
should you suspect me ?” 

“ There's reason enough,” spoke up one of the ac- | 
companying neighbours. ‘ Wasn’t you always a- 
quarrellin’? And didn’t Jabez Jenkes hear you say, 
with his own ears, that you’d be revenged on the poor | 
old man, only the night before he disappeared ?” 

“Stop,” said Rachel, with her trembling hand to 
her forehead, “let me remember. Yes—yes I did say 
that; but I never meant aught but an idle word,” 

“lt’s easy sayin’ so,” said Jabez, with a shrug 
of his shoulders; “ but where’s old Jacob? That’s 
the question. Come, Rachel Miner, you may as well 
confess.” 

“T cannot,” cried Rachel, tremulously. 
innocent of this crime, if crime there be, as the babe | 
unborn. But he is not dead; he will surely be back 
one day. Only wait!” 

“We've waited just about long enough,” said the | 
constable, gruffly; “and you're my prisoner. So, | 
come along; the quieter the better.” 

“Hubert will be here to-night, won’t he?” ques- | 
tioned Jabez. 

“ Yes, if he got the telegram,” answered another. 
“Hullo! what's up?” 

For Rachel had sunk on a chair, with a slight ago- | 
nised cry, as the words reached her ear. Hubert Ray | 
to come home, and find her under arrest! And on 
suspicion of having murdered his father! Oh, could 
it all be an awful dream ? 

“It is impossible! it can’t be!” she wailed wildly. | 
“Oh,letme go. He willcome back again. You will 
see how unfounded all your fears have been. Let | 
ne go!” 

And with a sobbing moan, she fainted away. 

“ It’s better so,” said the constable, phlegmatically. 
“We'd had a scene if she'd had her senses. Women 
ha’n’t no self-control. Lend a hand, Jabez, and 
we'll get her into the waggon. Time enough to bring | 
her to afterwards.” 

When Rachel Miner returned to her senses, she lay 
on a warm pallet in one of the most decent rooms in 
the village “lock-up,” with the keeper's wife deluging 
her forehead with burut vinegar and hartshorn, aud a | 
tender face bending over her own. 

* Hubert !” 

“Yes, Kachel, it is I. Lio still, darling—don’t look | 
so terrified!” 

“But, Hubert, do you know 

“T know it ail, Rachel—and I know too that you 
are as innocent as a lily-bud, my poor, outraged 
darling. It will all come right in time. My poor 
father’s murderers must be traced, and you will 
stand forth in the sight of the world as pure as you 
really are.” 

She sauk back on her pillows, while a look of un- 
utterable peace came over her pale countenance. 

“T don’t mind it any longer, Hubert!” she mur- 
mured, softly. “ Let them all call me guilty, as long 
as you believe in my inuocence!” 

The village of Weeksdale had its nine days’ won- 
der; the stream of gossip was at high tide now! 
That Mubert Ray should persist in the innocence of 
the girl who had undoubtedly killed his father—that 
he should not even break their marriage engagement 
—surely the idle tongue of ramour necded no more 
delicious morsel than this! 

“ Rachel murder my father!” he cried, contemp- 
tuously. “Why, Rachel uever hurt so much as a 
butterily in her life.” 

“Well, then, who did it ?” persisted Jabez Jeukes. 
“T heerd her myself say she'd be revenged on hii, 
ouly the night afore le disappeared.” 

“It was an idle word—a foolish word,” said Hu- 
bert, with a slight cloud on his frank, open brow ; 
but she never meant it. I would stake my own life 
ou Rachel’s innocence.” 

The time of trial drew near, and still no light 
shone in upon the dark and troubled mystery ; aud 
a day or two before the sitting of the court, Jabez 
Jenkes stopped his team once again before Farmer 
Ray’s door. Old Goody Parker, who “kept an eye 
to things,” was out in the hen yard, gathering her 
apron full of eggs, aud Jabez went straight into the 
kitchen. 

‘The fire was burning brightly on the hearth, aud 
there, before its raddy glimmer, with staff and bundle 


“But why 


“Tam as} 


’ 


” 





| idiots,” cried the old man, 


, future, in consequence of having syokeu one * 


beside him, and worn shoes all dusty with the tokens 
of travel, sat old Jacob Ray in his wonted clair. 

Jabez Jenkes uttered a choked sort of cry. THe 
Was not superstitious, yet at that moment he fully be- 
lieved that he saw before him the ghost of the mur- 
dered man. 

“What yea croakin’ at?” demanded Jacob, in his or- 
dinary abrupt mood. “ Where’s Rachel? What's old 
? Why don't ye 


| Speak, instead o’ standin’ starin’ there ?” 


“Well, I am beat,” said Jabez, dabbing at his 
forehead with the crown of his hat. So-you ain’t 
murdered, arter all.” 

“Murdered! No; but I’ve come as near it as any 
man need to come.” 

And old Jacob Ray told the tale of how, trudging 
to town in the early morning to deposit in some bak 
a hoard of ready money he had contrived to accumu- 


, late, he had been knocked down and robbed Ly rufli- 


ans, who, scenting the money, had dogged him somo 


| distance, and how his body, the life totally extinct 


as they believed, no doubt, had been left hidden un- 
der a pile of overhanging rocks, when the first tide 
would bear it off to sealike some useless bit of drift- 
wood, 

“ But a craft bound to Havanny picked me up with 
its boat, just as I was lifted off the sand by the in 
comin’ tide,” went on old Jacob, while Jabez li 
tened with wide open eyes and mouth, “aud some- 
how there was a bit o’ life left in the old hulk yet; 
and afore we’d got down fur, I come to. And tho 
first port we stopped at, I come off agin, for they 
was furriners, and I couldn’t no ways make ’em u 
derstand, nor they me. And I’ve worked my way 


' home the best way I can’ aud—and that’s all,” con 


cluded Jacob Ray, rather abruptly. 

And then Jabez Jerkes had his story to relate, 
no less electrifying to Jacob Ray, than Jacob's lal 
been to him. 

“Give me my hat and stick, quick!” cried the ol] 
man, starting up. ‘“Tachel Miner in prison for my 
murder! Rachel Miner, whose heart was soft as a 
robin’s! Are you all fools, the whole pack of ye? I 
was always hard on that poor girl—too hard, yes, tuo 
hard. Give me my hat and stick, I say!” 

And away he trudged, before Jabez fully knew 
what he was about. 

“Rachel!” he cried, bursting into the desolate 
little room, where the pale, lovely girl sat with her 
faithful lover at her side, talking over the dread pos- 


, sibilities that lay before them, “ it’s all alie! They've 


treated you shamefully; but I'll make amends fox it, 
see if I don’t!” 

“ Father!” cried Hubert. 

“Mr. Ray!” broke from Rachel’s pale lips. 

And old Jacob had to tell his story all over again. 

“ Tknew it!” cried Hubert, triumphantly. * 1 kuew 
all along that she was innocent.” 

“So might they all ha’ known; a set of gibbering 
“ But, Hubert, you shail 
marry her to-morrow—my poor litile gal! Pll oppose 
it no longer.” 


He kept his word. Hubert Ray and Rachel Miner 


| were inarried the next diy, aud the old farmhouse 


bears a homelike look again. But Rachel has never 
forgotten the deadiy peril that once overhung her 
illo 


Word.” 


THE SHELL GATHUERER. 
BY THE 
Author of “ The Crown Jewels,” “ Alfred, the Gipsy,” &c., Lo. 
—_——_>—_—__—_- 
CHAPTER XVIL. 


It was moonlight when the escort of horse, which 
had twelve days before left Morocco, re-entered the 
city, and took its weary, slow, and dusty way to- 
wards tlie palace. 

When the prince heard of Selim’s return, he sent 
for him to come immediately into his presence. 

“Welcome! Hast thou succeeded?” 

“ Aldebrac, the magician, is within the palace,” 
answered Selim, with an air of triumph. 

“What says he? Can he restore sight?” 

“He will give no answer, my prince, until he be- 
holds the royal patient, he has said.” 

“Wiscly forborne! To-morrow he shall soe her. 
To-night have him well taken care of. But I did 
not tell thee, Selim, that the cosmetic of Abdel pro- 
miseth to do all he said it would. This is the mints 
day that it has been applied, and already Fatima jas 
begun to recover her beauty.” 

“May the magician, my lord, be as successful ip 
restoring her to sight.” 

“ Allah grant it!” 

The next day the astrologer was sent for, to the 
presence of the empress. ‘I'he prince was with her, 
and Sclim stood near. 
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“ Art thou, then, the great magician, Aldebrac, of | posal a body guard, bestow upon thee fourscore 


whom fame speaks?” asked the prince, as he bowed 
himself before him with stately courtesy. 

“T am Aldebrac, your highness’s servant.” 

“ Hast thou skill to restore sight to the blind 

“If not born blind, my lord prince, and if the eye 
be not marred in appearance.” 

“ Here, then, is a case that will test thy skill, sir 
magician. Behold this royal lady, the sharer of my 
throne as of my heart. Her eyes seem, as thou seest, 
without injury ; but within the last three days total 
blindness has sealed their vision. If thou canst give 
her back her sight, I will pay thee thine own weight 
in silver bars.” 

“My noble prince, I will see what my skill can do,” 
answered the magician. 

He then drew uear, and looked steadily into the 
eyes of theempress. Selim watched him, if possible, 
with more eagerness than the prince himself. Bring- 
ing her eyes broadly to the full sunlight, he several 
times pressed and closed the lids, and then suddenly 
removed his thumb and fingers, and asked her what 
colours she saw. 

“ Blue and orange,” she answered. 

“ And when I press my hands upon the eyes ?” 

“ Glittering stars !” 

“Thy sight can be restored to thee,” answered the 
magician, confidently. ‘“ But thou must bear a mo- 
ment’s pain. It will be like fire.” 

“So I see once more my husband’s face, I will bear 
whatever pain may be necessary.” 


o” 


“ Sir astrologer,” said the monarch, warningly, “ if | 


you operate upon her eyes to injure their appearance, 
or fail to restore her sight 

“My head answers for it!” he interrupted. “I 
know it; but I fear not the issue. In a few minutes 
she shall behold your highness’s face.” 


The magician then drew from a pocket beneath | 
Opening it, he took | he dwelt, some in saddle, others making ready their 


his black robe a small casket. 
from it two crystal bottles. One contained a crim- 
son oil, the other a transparent fluid. 

He opened both, and desired the empress to lay 
her head back, and open fully the eyes. 


He was | 


slaves, and thou shalt have thy choice of the fairest 

maids of my realm for wives! Gold and silver shall 

be thine without measure, and only in the throne 

shall I be greater than thou!” 

| “My noble master and prince,” answered Selim, 
“these proofs of thy favour deeply touch me. But 
I ask no more of thee than my freedom, and leave to 
return to my country.” 

“Thou sayest thou hast no father nor mother; 
nay, that thou knowest not surely thy country! But 
my words make thee sad! I will keep my promise. 
Rise from thy knees. Thou art from this moment 
free!” 

Selim, with tears in his eyes, rose and kissed his 
hand. The emperor then presented him with a heavy 
purse, and said: 

“ Whither wilt thou go?” 

“To the nearest European port, my prince.” 

“T send a ship in four days to Gibraltar, with bales 
of camels’ hair and dates. Thou mayest go in her 
if thou hast made up thy mind to leave me.” 

Early on the night following this interview with 
the prince, Selim left the palace, and secretly took 
his way towards the quarter of the city where the 
magician had taken lodgings, in order to be ready to 
leave the gates at midnight, on his return to Algiers ; 
for in the hot desert of that torrid clime, travellers 
venture not forth upon the road by day, but sleep in 
the shade, moving only by night. The astrologer 
had taken leave of the emperor before night, and 
not only received his rich reward in silver ingots, 


’ 





| but the gratified empress placed upon his hand a 


| diamond of great value, in token of her appreciation 
| of his services. 

| Selim made his way through the horsemen of the 
escort that was to accompany the magician back to 
Algiers, who were in groups about the house where 


harness, others asleep. 

He found the great Aldebrac alone in his room. He 
was engaged in watching the stars through his win- 
dow, and was muttering to himself his calculations. 


about to pour from the red phial into them, when the | Upon seeing Selim enter, he said, with a ‘look of 


emperor said, sternly : 

“Beware! 
life shall presently answer it.” 

“T know my art, your highness.” 

“T have confidence, my lord!” said the empress. 

And she placed her head back upon the side of the 
ottoman, but the emperor removing it, held it, while 
he fixed his fiery eyes upon the magician. 

The latter calmly, and with a steady hand, poured 
from the red phial into both eyes an oily liquid, which 
overrun them. 

“There is no pain,” she said. 

“Were it not for this oil thou couldst not endure 
what I am now to pour into thine eyes,” said the 
astrologer. “ Be firm, and move not!” 

“ Guard well what thou art doing!” 
prince. 

Without regarding his words, the magician dropped 
slowly, drop by drop, the colourless liquid upon the 
pupil of the eye. The empress slightly screamed, 
aud grew deadly pale. But the operatorimmediately 
closed her eyes with his fingers, aud held them firmly 
for a moment. 
bound it tightly over them. 


warned the 


See that thou doest no evil; for thy | 


pleasure : 


“Welcome, page! Thou hast come, I trust, to say 


| thou hast changed thy mind, and will escort me back; 
; for I like thy company, and thy conversation be- 





tokens a mind above thy years. Go with me, and I 
will teach thee to read the stars, and foretell the 
eveiits that are to happen on earth!” 

“Mighty Aldebrac,” answered Selim, with rever- 
ence, “ I respect thy skill in reading the stars, but I 
would rather ,possess ten drops of the fluid in the 
three phials thou openedest to restore sight to the 
princess, than all the stars of heaven, were each a 
burning ruby !” 

The astrologer fixed his star-penetrating gaze upon 
his eyes, as if they would penetrate to the very 
depths of his soul, and said, gravely: 

“ Young man, thou knowest not what thou speakest. 
Man and God behold the stars at the same instant! 
They are the link that unites the Creator with his 
lower universe.” 

“T love to gaze upon them, and from them let my 
thoughts ascend to him who hung them in the skies. 


He then took a silken bandage and | I shall revere them no less to possess the boon I ask 


of thee! All my riches, with which the emperor has 


“ The pain was intense; but I can bear it now,” | loaded me, I will give to purchase of thee a few drops 


said the empress to her husband’s inquiries. 
Selim had watched the process as eagerly, and 


with as breathless interest as if she had been his | desirest, asa gift of my regard for thee. 


sister. 

The astrologer held the bandage upon her eyes 
about five minutes, and then removing it, bade her 
open her eyes. As she did so, he poured into them 
an amber-coloured fluid, and after a moment called 
for water to bathe them. 
the water, the empress was permitted by him to look 
about her, and say if she saw aught. 


“T see! I see you my dear husband!” she almost | thou mayest sail for Spain. 


shrieked, and fell weeping with joy upon his 
shoulders. 

By direction of the magician, she was to be kept 
ina deeply-shade d room ior a day ortwo. The re- 
sult was, that on the third day she saw perfectly, 
aud her eyes appeared asif they had never been 
dimmed. 

The old physician, Abdel, was released from ‘his 
vaptivity, and rewarded with a purse of gold for 
naming Aldebrac to the emperor; and the magician 
himself received his own weight in silver, duly 
weighed, out of the royal treasury, aud which took 
two camels to carry to Algiers. But when Selim 
bent bis knee before his royal master, and craved 
the fulfilment of Lis promise, to give him his freedom, 
if the empress were restored to sight, the prince 
looked sorrowful. 

“If thou wilt take thy freedom, and yet remain 


with me in Morocco, I will make thee my chief vizier, | 


confer upon thee my second palace, place at thy dis- 


from each phial!” 

“Nay, I love thee! Thou shalt have what thou 
On my 
journey hither thou hast won my heart.” 

“Oh, wilt thou, indeed, bestow this treasure upon 
me ?” cried Selim, with emotion between doubt aud 
hope. 

“ Thou shalt have what thou askest of me, on one 


After a free application of | condition.” 


“ Name it, my lord.” 

“That you return with me to Algiers. From thence 
I will then accompany 
thee to the Gibraltero of the Infidels, ouce the rocx 
of our father’s dominion. I go to restore sight toa 
Giaour maiden of high degree, for my fame has 
reached Ispania!” 

“Tt shall fill the world if thou bestowest on me 
my desire,” answered Selim. 

“ What wouldst thou do with it? But hark, the 
bugle of the escort sounds. I must soon be upon 
my camel. Wilt thou go with me, instead of taking 
this vessel that may be more weeks a-sea than we 
shall be days ?” 

“Tf it is the only condition——’ 

“] make it the condition of granting thy wish, for 
thy good company’s sake,” answered the magician, 
with a smile. 

In an hour afterwards, the whole cavalcade, with 
its guarded treasure, with Aldebrac, and Selim riding 
at his side, left the city by starlight, and took the 
way across the desert, northwardly, guided in their 
| course by the polar star. 


’ 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue scenes of this story are now once more trans- 
ferred to Castle Monteagle. Three years have passed 
since our hero, Philip, whom we trust the reader has 
not quite forgotten, left there to proceed to London 
on his important mission. 

We have seen how he was pressed into the ser- 
vice of the king on board the Bucephalus ; and tha: 
through the recognition of him by the Earl and 
Countess of Monteagle, who were on board, passen- 
gers for Cadiz, he was released from duty on board, 
and permitted to return from that port to England at 
his pleasure. 

We have also seen how, after his forcible depart- 
ure from London, by the means of the advertisement 
of the half-pay captain, it was clearly shown that he 
was the long-lost son of the Earl and Countess of 
Devon. We have seen them acknowledge the con- 
sanguinity from evidence not disputed by them, and 
how at the request of the nobleman, his father, the 
Admiralty instructed the captain, Lord Manners, to 
give him his liberty and send him at the Crown's 
cost on his way back to England. 

The order from the Admiralty reached Cadiz in 
due time ; but the Bucephalus had already resumed 
her voyage to Malta, having left at Cadiz not ouly 
the Earl and Countess of Monteagle, but, as was re- 
ported to the Admiralty, “the pressed seaman, Phi- 
lip.” The report farther stated that he had em- 
barked soon after the departure of the Bucephalus, 
from which he was discharged, in a Spanish ship for 
London, there being no English vessel immediately 
sailing. 

This intelligence being received at the Admiralty 
was duly made known to the Earl of Devon. With 
anxious hope and with hearts yearning to embrace 
their long-lost and now recovered son, the noble pair 
awaited the arrival of the Carlos V., the name of 
the vessel in which Philip was said to have taken 
his return passage to England. 

Twenty—thirty—thirty-five days passed and yet 
she arrived not. Daily the earl visited the Exchange 
and examined the list of vessels in from sea. Thence 
he invariably stopped at the “ Arrow ” inn, to ask if 
the captain or Bolton, the waterman, had by chance 
got any intelligence. The distinction of rank seemed 
to be quite set aside when the heart was interested ; 
and the countess would often spend an hour at the 
inn, talking with Dame Cresset about her son, and 
making her, over and over, describe his dress, his 
look, his eyes, the colour of his hair, his mouth, his 
smile, his tone of voice, his step, his hands; and 
good Dame Cresset was never weary of the subject. 
The earl at the same time would hold discourse with 
the captain, and wonder at the detention ; they would 
bring up all the instances of protracted passages 
they could hear of ; but these comforted the earl but 
little ; for three ships from Cadiz had already arrived 
that left a fortnight or eighteen days after the Car- 
los V. 

“We have only recovered our son to lose him 
again, unseen aud unenmbraced!” said the countess 
one day, after hope long deferred had made her heart 
sick. 

“There is yet hope, dear lady,” said the kind 
hostess. 

“None. It is now fifty-four days. The Bucepha- 
lus is already returning from Malta. The ear! has 
learned that there was a great storm the day ailvr 
the Carlos left Cadiz; and without doubt the slip 
was wrecked on the coast of Spain or Portugal, and 
Henry perished.” 

“Take heart, take heart, dear lady,” said the wi- 
dow, whose own heart now sank within her; “ pro- 
vidence would not Lave suatched him from the sea 
twelve years ago, and give you knowledge of his 
being alive, to cause him to perish before you see 
him.” 

But time passed on. Months elapsed, and with 
total absence of all tidings of the ship, died all hopes 
in the bosoms of the noble earl and countess of em- 
bracing on earth their lost son—now twice lost to 
them. 

At length three years passed by, and they had nut 
ceased to mourn him whom they had once more 45- 
signed to a grave beneath the sea. About this tims 
the Earl of Monteagle, who for three years had faith- 
fully served the Crown at Madrid, as minister to the 
Spanish court, returned on a visit of a few weeks to 
lis estates. ‘This visit had been rendered impera- 
tive by the fall, in battle with a French frigate, of 
the brave brother of the countess—Captain Lord 
Manners. Lady Berkely Manners, his widow, yield- 
ing to her grief at his loss, was rapidly going into # 
decline. 

“We must return for a time,” said the earl on 
hearing this news at Madrid. “ Our dear child, Ag- 
nes, must now be ever with us, and the object uf 
our special care, since her unfortunate blindness 13 
to be ior life.” 
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The evening after the return of Lord and Lady 
Monteagle to their castle, the Lady Manners was 
Jaid in the tomb beneath the chancel of the village 
church. 

“ You must now return to Spain with us, dear Ag- 
nes,” said the Countess Eleanor, as they were seated 
in the castle, at the lattice of which, three years be- 
fore, Radnor Cathcart had stood and observed the 
maiden write the name “ Philip” on the air with the 
point of the golden arrow; and at which Philip, a 
few days afterwards, had taken leave of her to go 
ap to London. 

“ And you have no doubt, my more than mother, 
that lam the daughter of Lord Robert Clan-Wil- 
liam ?” after some silent thought, asked Agnes, now 
in her nineteenth year, and, if possible, more beauti- 
fnl than ever. Her blindness had lent a pensive cast 
to her sweet face, and given a spiritual and soul-in- 
ward look to her soft eyes. She appeared like an 
ingel who is compelled to dwell for a time on earth, 
but is ever thinking of the heaven whence she 
came. 

“ The necklace which Alice found upon your neck, 
and which my brother, Lord Manters, took up to 
London, has been recognised at the herald’s office, 
where he left it before going to sea. We heard yes- 
terday that it was elaimed by Lady Clan-William, 
and we look fer her every hour.” 

“To see me?” cried Agnes, with trembling lips, 
and turning! pale. 

“ But not to take her from me,” said Dame Alice, 
decidedly—the decision of firm affection. 

This faithfwh and true friend of Agnes had for three 
years watched over er “ daughter of the sea,” as she 
tcrmed her, and was*itow present, looking no longer 
wild and weird-like, but calm and affectionate. 

“If she’ takes her, you will not be left behind, 
Alice,” said the Cowntess of Monteagle. 

“ And if Lady Clan-William be my mother ?” 

“She is kind as well as noble. I know her inti- 
mately, Agnes. will almost forget me, I fear, 
when you see her.” 

“See her? Would that I could see her, dear Lady’ 
Eleanora, if she indeed be my mother.” 

“Pardon me—I was careless in the word I used.” 

“And my father? if she be my mother,” asked 
Agnes, with deep interest. 

The countess looked embarrassed, and then said: 

“He has been a great many years dead.” 

Alice started, and became deadly pale. She recol- 
jected where and how, fifteen years ago, she had hid 
him in the dungeon of the old tower on the cliff. She 
had not from that hour till the present thought of 
him. Her own danger and imminent peril of death 
had cast him quite out of her mind. 

“Dead? Lord Rouben dead!” 

“Yes, Alice. He has been many years dead.” 

“In the—the—cavern A 

The countess made a sign for her to besilent. She 
obeyed, but her looks betrayed her curiosity and deep 
interest in the interdicted subject. 

“He has been years dead,” added the countess; 
“but you will be a source of consvlation to your mo- 
ther, who has passed a life of sad and secluded 
widowhood.” 

At this moment the earl entered, and announced 
their expected guests to be in sight onthe road. The 
countess left Agnes trembling with anxiety and ner- 
vous hope, toreceive the noble widow of Lord Roben, 
whose terrible death in the tower the reader is al- 
ready familiar with. 

The Lady Clan-William, upon an interview with 
the earl and countess on her arrival at the castle, 
showed them clearly that Agnes must be her daugh- 
icr. She explained to them how that she had taken 
passage in a barque, at London, to go to her brother, 
a Scottish lord, near Inverness, after the treason and 
crime of her husband, Lord Robert; aud that the 
vessel was wrecked off the tower, already known to 
the reader. She stated that she had been washed 
ashore some mile$ above the tower, upon a piece of 
ile ship, and that a fisherwoman rescued her and 
treated her with hospitality for some days; and that 
finally her son had conveyed her to the nearest town. 
Here she made known her desolate situation to her 
brother, who came for her and took her to his home. 

“My child,” she added, “I gave up for lost. 1 
mourned for it for years, and left not my brother’s 
secluded home, for he was now my all, as my erriug 
husband’s estate had been confiscated to the Crown, 
But a few weeks ago, my brother being in London, 
saw in the papers hew that a costly necklace, found 
upon @ female child, shipwrecked fifteen years ago, 
was deposited at the herald’s office for recognition. 
On his return he described it to me, and said that he 
believed that it once belonged to Agnes. I at once 
clung to the hope, hastened to London, and recog- 
used the necklace by her initials graven beneath the 
braided hair in the clasp. I am now here, dear Lady 
Monteagle, to see if in this young girl I can recognise 





the latter alluded +6the proposed voyage to Cadiz by 
the Peniarked : 


She was soon ushered into the room where Agnes 
was seated, helplessly, as usual, in her arm-chair. 
Lady Clan-William gazed a moment upon that 
lovely face, each instant the light of maternal recog- 
nition brightening her countenance. 
“ Agnes! do you know your dear mother’s voice ?” 
she suddenly called out, with much emotion. 
“ Mother—oh,my mother—my dear, deat mother !” 
cried Agnes, extending her hands. “I hear you—I 
know those tones! You are my own—my lost—my 
beloved mother!” 
In an instant they were folded in one atiother’s 
arms, and so clung they together that it seemed 
they would mingle into one. Lady Monteagle wept, 
and Dame Alice let the tears trickle unhetded down 
her wrinkled cheeks. . 
A few days passed of such iness as earth sel 


dom bestows upon its childten. time at length 
arrived that the earl should return to his post at 
Madrid. Lady Clan-Willi@m comsented to aécom- 


pany them with Agnes, wie tiow would not for a 
moment be separated from b@r new-found mother. 
The earl had insisted that- ought to go to 
Spain, for he said he had héard there of the rephta- 
tion of a great Arabian miagician and alchymist, 
who had restored sight tothé eyes of many blind 
persons. 

“It was our intention,” he said to Lady Clan-Wil- 
liam, “to have taken her back with us, that the 
skill of this person, who often comes into Spain from 
Barbary, may be tested in her case.” 

“ Whatever holds out any hope for the recovery of 
her sight must not be untried,” said her mother. 

And so it was decided that they should sail with 
them. 

Three weeks afterwards, the whole party were in 
London, waiting the sailing of their frigate. At the 
hotel where they lodged, the earl happily met his 
friend, Lord Devon, whom he had not seen for some 

.and who was on the eve of embarking for’a 


toutiwtite East. Dining together the following day, 


“ We cuir never, Lady Devow and I, think of Cadiz 
without emotion. One dear to us, who embarked 
there for London three years ago, never reached Eng- 
land. He was lost at sea !” 

“May I ask of what friend you speak?” asked 
Lord Monteagle, with a look and tone of sympathy. 

“Of our son—our only son, Henry. The history 
of this dear boy is one full of painful interest. Twice 
lost to us—twice given up as dead.” 

Here, at the request of the earl and countess, and 
while Agnes, as well as Dame Alice, were listeners, 
Lord Devon recounted what the reader already 
knows of the narrative of Philip, up to the time of 
the expected return from Cadiz in the Spanish ship. 

This account was heard by the earl and countess, 
and not less so by Agnes, with the deepest surprise. 
And when the earl made known to Lord and Lady 
Devon what he knew of Philip, their amazement was 
unbounded ; while their regret at his death was in- 
creased when they heard him spoken of with such 
praise by their noble friends. 

“You have no doubt,” said the earl, “ of his being 
your son ?” 

“None, my lord,” answered Lady Devon. “ The 
silver cup, the prayer-book found upon him, with our 
arms and my name, assure us. But I should have 
known him without any hesitation had it pleased 
heaven to give him back to us. Upon each arm he 
had tattooed a strange gipsy mark.” 

“ What was it, my lady?” asked Dame Alice. 

* A crocodile’on one wrist, and a fish on the other. 
The gipsies would often camp about our castle, and 
once we missed Henry for a whole day. When at 
length he was found in their encampment, his arms 
bore these signs, which they said were a charm for 
good luck. Being pricked in in Hindoo ink, they are 
indelible.” 

“He is, without doubt, your son, then,” said the 
earl ; “for I noticed on his left arm, as he drew his 
arrow hard to the head on the archery ground, the 
crocodile. It struck me then as a singular device; 
but as seamen and fishermen often tattoo themselves, 
I did not think of it again. Now TI distinctly recall 
it to mind.” 

“Too late! Our child is lost for ever to us,” said 
the Countess of Devon, with deep emotion. 

We now change the scene of our tale to the for- 
tress of Gibraltar. A month has elapsed, and the 
whole party whom we left in London, are guests in 
the lordly mansion of the commander of the gigautic 
fortress. 

The next month, Lord and Lady. Devon were to 
continue their voyage to Constantinople, while the 
earl and his family were to remain to test the skill of 
the famed Arabian magician, who, to the nobleman’s 
great gratification, he learned was in Algiers. Thi- 
ther he at once sent to invite him, with offers of a 


’ 





ny daughter ” 





_ We now return to Aldebrac and Selim. In due 
time they reached Algiers ; and here the magician 
communicated to the page the secret of preparing the 
three fluids, and at the same time, presented him, 
with great ceremony, three small phials. 

Selim was now all impatience to embark for 
Europe; and Aldebrac having received the earl’s 
message, said he would depart, the day after the 
year, then drawing to its close, completed the horo- 
scopic cycle. 

At length the two took ship together on board of 
a Portuguese trading vessel, that came to Algiers 
with tribute. The fifth day thereafter, they anchored 
within the shadow of Gibraltar. It was night when 
Aldebrac reached the town from the vessel, accom- 
panied by Selim. The latter followed him to an an- 
cient quarter of the city, where dwelt chiefly Moors 
and Jews. After devious windings through narrow 
and dark streets, whieh seemed familiar to the as- 
trologer’s tread, he stopped before an old house, built 
in the Oriental style. Here he was welcomed by a 
bearded man, whosé features betrayed his Moorish 
origin. 

The two men conversed long together, while Se- 
lim, fatigued, slept, clasping his precious phials to his 
breast; while his goatskin bag, filled with gold and 
precious stones, lay carelessly near him. 

About midnight he was awakened by a deep, mut- 
tered and a heavy fall. Springing to his feet, 
he saw, by the moonlight, the astrologer lying bleed- 
ing upon the stone floor and gasping with the suffo- 
cation of death, He attempted to raiso him up, but 
the body fell baiek with the lifeless weight. The 
soul of the magician had gone to the mysteries of 
another life. 

Selim was @tiiazed at the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe. He saw no one in the room, but he fancied 
he had caught sight of a dark form gliding from the 
spot as he awoke. Suspecting robbery as the cause 
of the murder, he felt for the old man’s sack of dia- 
mond# atid pearls, into which he had converted his 
wealthy, ##@ it had been torn from his neck. 

“ The hést has slain the guest for his gold!” said 
Selim. “TI also must fly. But happy am I to have 
secured this great secret for restoring vision, before 
it perished for ever.” 

The next day, the Earl of Monteagle, who had 
been for several days past sending to the abode to 
know if the Arabian magician had yet arrived, sent 
again. Selim, in the meanwhile, had sought other 
lodgings, and in the morning had given information 
to the authorities of the robbery and murder. When 
the earl’s messenger arrived at the door, he found a 
press of people aboutit; and learning the fate of the 
astrologer, was about to hasten to the fortress to in- 
form his master, when Selim, learning why he had 
come, said : 

“When thou seest thy master, say to him that 
though the astrologer is no more, he has an appren- 
tice to his art, who has equal power to give sight to 
the blind. If he will send for me, I will come. Who 
is thy lord? Who is the patient?” 

But before the man could reply, a party of soldiers 
coming up, separated them. 

“JT will, at least, do this lady good, for whose re- 
lief my poor master, Aldebrac, was seyt for—if relief 
be possible. I ,will test the virtue of the phials on 
this lord of Gibraltar’s daughter——” 

“ Wert thou not with the Moorish magician when 
he was slain?” suddenly demanded an officer at his 
side. 

“ Yes, he was slain within reach of where I slept.”’ 
“Come with us—we need your testimony,” said 
the officer. 

It was late in the day before Selim was permitted 
to go by the examining judge. The assassin was 
proved to be the host, as on his person was found 
the bag of jewels. The jewels were given into Se- 
lim’s possession, and the murderer conducted to 
prison. . 
“Qome with me, Sir Moor,” said a soldier, ad- 
dressing him, as he left the hall of judgment. “ My 
lord, the general, and his guests wait thee.” 

Selim followed the man to the fortress; entering 
its massive gateway, he was led across a broad court, 
and into a stately residence, above which floated the 
crimson folds of the banner of the British Isles. It 
was an hour before sunset, and the golden radiance 
of his western light flooded a gorgeous banqueting- 
room, where sat around a table, from whiich the feast 
had long since given place to a rich display of tropi- 
cal fruits, the white-haired commander of the castle, 
Earl and Countess of Monteagle, Lady Clan-William, 
Lord and Lady Devon, Agnes, and others. In the 
room were attendants, and good Dame Alice was not 
far from the side of her favourite “ child of the sea.” 
“You say you have learned the news of Lord 
Cranstown’s suicide?” asked the Earl of Monteagle, 
with a look of surprise, at an anuouncement by the 
commander of the castle. 





large sum to visit Gibraltar. 


“Yes, my lord, by poison.” 
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“TI deeply regret this sad termination of the life 
of a young nobleman, who, but for his uncontrollable 
temper, might have conferred distinction upon his 
country.” 

Agnes seemed deeply touched by the intelligence, 
and they were still speaking of the unhappy event, 
when Selim was announced. His appearance was 
striking, and drew all eyes upon him. He was dressed 
in a magnificent Muvorish costume, with a jewelled 
yatagan at his side. Llis figure was tall and noble 
in its commanding proportions, his manner dignified 
and graceful, his face dark, but exceedingly hand- 
some, his finely-shaped mouth relieved by a brown 
moustache, and his jet black hair waved about his 
neck, 

There was a general interchange of glances of ad- 
miration among the noble persons present. 

“The apprentice of the magici 
nounced the attendant at the door. 

Selim bowed with grace, and with a noble air. 

“Canst thou hold speech in English?” asked the 
commander. 

“Tf it please your excellency.” 

“ This is well. For an Arab, you speak remark- 
ably well,” suggested the old officer, looking around 
upon his guests. “It was a bad murder of thy mas- 
ter?” 

“He was old and defenceless, my lord.” 

“Dost thou profess to have his art and skill ?” 
asked the Earl of Monteagle, while all eyes, but those 
of Agnes, were fixed earnestly upon him. 

“Not in all things, my lord. I have only one art, 
and that is to restore sight to the blind, if the eye be 
not marred.” 

“Thou speakest confidently, young man.” 

“ Because I have confidence iu my power. I have 
heard that there is here a maiden who is so unhappy 
as to have lost her sight. He who came at your 
command to restore itisno more. His art lives with 
me. If you will permit me to behold the lady, I will 
say if it is in my power to benefit her by my skill.” 

“He speaks fair,” said the old officer. 


“ Agnes,” said the earl, looking towards the lovely | 


daughter of Lady Clan-William, “thou hearest. Will 
you consent ?” 


“ Do not tremble thus,” said the countess, and her 
mother, going to where she was seated in a recess of 


the window, shaking like the leaf of an aspen, and 
deadly pale. 

“What wilt thou do?” demanded the earl, with- 
out heeding this by-scene. 

“T will use only a liquid.” 

“Tam calmer now,” said Agnes. “I was only 
overcome. I feel that I ought to let this young man 


[THE VIRTUE OF THE PHIALS. | 


try his skill. There is something in the sound of his 
voice that gives me a strange confidence in him.” 
“Behold thy patient,” said the earl, conducting 
Selim to where Agnes sat. 
The young Arab in his turn, was now visibly under 
the influence of some sudden emotion. 


said Lady Clan-William. 
At this moment he stood before Agnes. 





seize him. 
| fall; but recovering himself, he said firmly: 
“My lord, I will cure her.” 
“ Agnes, wilt thou consent ?” asked Lady Devon. 
| “He looks so noble and frank that I could trust my 
life in his hand.” 


“He trembles—he doubts ; he must not be trusted,” | 


He had | 


no sooner beheld her than a new agitation seemed to | 

















“Tt is true! Thou art he!” cried the earl 

“ And my son!” shrieked Lady Devon. 

“ Art thou he who, three years ago, left in London 
a silver cup, and was pressed on the Bucephalus?” 
demanded Lord Devon. 

“The same, my lord. I embarked from Cadiz, 
and was captured, with the ship I was in, by s 
Moorish cruiser, and made a slave to the Prince of 
Morocco. After three years’ service he gave me, & 
few weeks ago, my freedom. I there obtained know- 


He started back—he seemed about to | ledge from the great magician, Aldebrac, of the art 
| I have just now exercised upon the eyes of the Lady 
\ Agnes.” 


It would be impossible with pen and ink to por- 


| 
| tray the scene of joy and excitement that followed. 
| Lord and Lady Devon clasped him in their two-fold 


“He shall try. I have full trust in him,” she an- | embrace, and recognised him ag their long-lost but 
ewered, in a voice tremulous and liquid with some | recovered son. Who shall paint, also, his surprise 
' and joy ? 


The maiden, by Selim’s order, placed her head | 


between the hands of the Countess Monteagle. Her 
countenance was pale, but expressed firmness and 
trust. 


There was the most intense expectation visible on | 


strange inward joy. 
| 


the faces of all present, as Selim took from a pearl 


| 


casket the three phials which the magician had given | 


| to him, 


His hand trembled—and the reader will | 


begin by this time to perceive why—as he drew the | 


| golden stoppers. But when he took up the first 
phial to pour into those beautiful but sightless eyes, 
that looked up to him like twin heavens from beneath, 
his hand became firm. 

The crimson oil overflowed the fair eyes, which 
seemed to be filled with blood to the sight of those 
who gazed on. He then took the phial of transparent 
| fluid, and poured a drop upon each pupil, whispering: 


vere, but only for a moment.” 

A slight moan escaped her. The next moment a 
third phial had been used, and her eyes were quickly 
bandaged. Scarcely had he tied the knot, when a 
loud shriek thrilled to every heart. Every eye turned 
to Lady Devon. She stood pointing to the bared 
| arm of Selim, who had put back his sleeve in operat- 
ing upon Agnes’ eyes. 

“A crocodile !” exclaimed the Earl of Monteagle. 

“It is my son—my living, lost son!” cried Lady 
Devon, rushing towards him. 
| “Stay! Let us question him,” said Lord Mont- 
|eagle. “Young man, are you a Moor?” 

“No, my Lord Monteagle. I am an Englishman, 


| I believe. I am surprised you did not recagnise me, 


| 





—who—— 


“ Be firm and do not shrink. The pain will be se- | 





All this while Agnes was seated with bandaged 
eyes. Her ears heard all, nud her heart bounded 
with the wildest joy, She had already half-recog- 


| nised the voice as Philip’s, but believing him dead, 


the resemblance only touched her, and led to no sus- 
picion of the truth ; it only gave her confidence in 
one who spoke in a tone so much like his whose image 
was dearest to her heart. 

“When will Agnes see?” asked Lady Monteagle, 
with tears of joy sparkling in her eyes at the happy 
scenes of recovery, recognition, and re-union she had 


| just passed through. 


“This moment, if she can see again,” answered 
no longer Philip, no longer Selim, but Lord Henry 
Devon, with a voice full of his newly awakened 
happiness. : 

He approached her, removed the bandage, anc 
bathed her eyes freely with water, as he had seen 
the astrologer do in the Moorish princess’s palace, 
he removed the pressure of his fingers, and said: 

“ Agnes, look about you!” 

“I see—I see you all! I behold your face, dear, 
noble Philip! My deliverer! Heaven bless you 
for evermore !” ; 

Thus speaking with the outbursts of her feelings, 
she threw herself upon his breast, and the lovers 
mingled their tears of joy together. No one, fora 
moment, spoke. It was a scene, too sacred and holy 
to be interrupted. 

The tale is done. It need not be told that they all 
returned to England a happy party; that the lovers 
were united at Monteagle Castle; that the balf- 

ay captain won for his part of the spoils, the fair 


as soon as I did you. I am Philip, the shel] gatherer | hand of the widow of the “ Arrow.” 
” 


THE END. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. 
BY THE 
Author of “The Golden Apple,” “ Aspasia,” &c., &c. 
———_ 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Turre weeks had glided over Lyle Hall, and their | 
experience had seemed to all like the unreal visious | 
of a dream. 

Lord Cuthbert had kept his remaining guests un- 
til the charming home at Laurel Heights, which had 
been in the hands of the upholsterers, was quite | 
ready for its new owners. Miss Barbara had ob- | 
tained a new insight into Mrs. Cartwright’s charac- 
ter, and had, in a measure, transferred her friendship 
and companionship from the daughter to the mother. 
They haa been very intimate indeed, spending their 
time almost entirely in each other’s society. For 
somehow Kitty had seemed quite taken away from 
Miss Barbara, and indeed from all the others. The 
returned brother engrossed her time and thoughts ; 
and they were so thoroughly devoted and happy in 
cach other, as to seem to require no farther pleasure 
of any sort. 

‘they rode over to Laurel Heights every morning 
to look after the progress of the workmen, and al- 
most invariably took some prolonged roundabout 
route for the return, and came cantering up the avenue, 
with such rosy cheeks and shining eyes, that, more 
than once, Lord Cuthbert sighed wearily, almost en- 
viously, as he watched them dismount. There was 
always some pretty play about this matter of dis- 
mounting. Sometimes Kitty would try to spring un- 
aided, and her companion would catch her iu his arms 
as punishment, carry her, laughing and chiding in 
one breath, all over the garden before he would re- 
lease her, And again Kitty would lean her arms 
trustingly on his shoulder, and as he lifted her down 
the dancing curls would brush against his cheek, and 
in lifting them merrily away, the young gentleman 
would be sure to claim his forfeit from the smiling 
red lips, and Kitty would give it tenderly, in all the 
trusting innocence of her gentle heart. 

Miss Barbara who had secretly grieved over her fa- 
vourite’s lonely hours, and grave looks, came to Lord 
Cuthbert’s side one day, and found him in the ve- 
randah looking at this pretty tableau with set lips and 
flashing eyes. 

“My dear Cuthbert!” exclaimed she, “what is the 
matter? You surely cannot blame Kitty. It is 
vuther singular for a brother and sister to be so 
thoroughly engrossed with each other, but there is 
certainly no wrong. It is rather very beautiful!” 


! 





| and boldly there. 


[LOVE WILL VENTURE IN. ] 


His lordship took her hand, and touched his lips 
to it lightly. 

“Yon, at least, aro faithful to old friends,” he said. 

Miss Barbara looked at him wistfully. 

“ My poor Cuthbert, why not show me your secret 


troubles? You are wearing yourself to a shadow | 


with inward fretting. Itis not Kitty—I cannot surely 
be so mistaken. You are pining for Hester Lloyd. 
Indeed, Cuthbert, I think you might speak freely 


don to see Hester ?” 

Still holding her hand, he answered quietly : 

“Aunt Barbara, you are a tender, loving woman. 
If only the solution of my difficulties lay in your 
hands.” 

“What difficulties?” asked Miss Barbara, earnestly. 
“Show them to me, Cuthbert, and let me seq what 
I can do.” 

“If I only might—oh, if I only might,” sighed he. 

At that moment came tripping steps along the ve- 
randah pavement, with gay accompanying voices. 
Kitty, with her companion’s arm passed lightly around 
her waist, trailing her blue scarf behind her, came 
dancing towards them. 

“Oh, Miss Barbara, such a charming canter as we 
have taken! And it is so lovely out to-day ; and all 
the world is so beautiful!” 


“ Ah, yes; always beautiful to those who are young | 


and happy. Mr. Cartwright, I must admit that you 
and Kitty are a model brother and sister,” observed 
Miss Barbara. “Tell me what you will do, when 
the one finds a fair wife, and the other a gallant lover 
to take you far away from each other?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kitty, all her smiles fading off, 
struck by a new dismay. ‘Oh, Ross, there isn’t 
such a one, is there? I never thought how selfish I 
could be.” 

The young man looked down into the sweet, in- 
nocent face—a wonderfully serious expression in 
those gay blue eyes. 

“No, Kitty, no,” he answered fervently, “there 
will never be anyone to divide my heart from yours.” 

Miss Barbara laughed merrily. 

“ Ah yes, I have heard of it before, plenty of times 
I have heard such talk. But wait till the trial comes, 
wait till the gallant hero and the fair ladye appear. 
Then we shall hear different talk, sha’n’t we, Cuth- 
bert ?” 

Kitty clung to the arm still encircling her. 

“Oh, Ross, I don’t believe it. Who could I love 
so well as you?’ I don’t care for any other's society 
now. You know I told you to-day, how strange it 
seemed to me that I should love you so much more 
dearly than I used.” 


Why kave you not gone to Lon- | 


| Innocent child! The young gentleman's forehead 
,crimsoned beneath the accusing look which Lord 
Cuthbert bent upon him. 

Ile laughed, but it was only in a constrained and 
formal way, and in a moment after coaxed Kitty iuto 
the house. 

Miss Barbara, glancing into her comprnion's face, 
| saw that he had grown graver, and still more dis- 
composed. 

“ Onthbert,” ventured she, “ you do wrong to dwell 
morbidly upon the happiness of others. Go forward 
bravely, and make your own.” 

“Tf [ might—oh, Aunt Barbara —if I only might!" 
he returned. “ Bear with me patiently, I pray you; 
my trial is very hard, and yet it may be that thereis 
| a way of deliverance. I must wait a little longer 
and sea.” 

“ Have you seen Hester since she left ?” 

“ Did I not tell you that I called there after Mr. 
Lloyd came down to inquire if she was here? She 
was not at home, and her father was looking wretch- 
edly ill. She is absent from London, left it the very 
next day after she returned from Lyle Hall. ‘There 
is something very singular and mysterious about it, 
and I cannot help fancying that this Couut Lubin has 
something to do with it. But Mr. Lloyd was not in- 
clined to explain, only it was very evident by his 
haggard looks, that something was amiss. Aunt 
| Barbara—Aunt Barbara, I told you there was nothing 
| for me to do but wait; and if you can understand? 
how much harder that is than the fiercest action, you 
will give me your sympathy.” 

“I do, Cuthbert, my boy; I have always given 
you my sympathy.” 
| “T know you have. Heaven bless you for it! Ani 

you gave it, you know, not to Cuthbert, Lord of Lyle, 
| not to the son of this or that one—but to me, the in- 
| dividual, the soul, the heart within, which has no 
| name to establish its ideutity. You remember all 
that ?” 
| “How strange you were, to be sure, at that time, 
and now I think of it—ever since! You will hardly 
| need fear any confusion of personalities in your case, 
Cuthbert. For all he resembles you so much, [toss 
Cartwright is not at all like you, not in the least. 
Do you know it puzzles me to see how Mrs. Cart- 
wright and her son tacitly avoid each other? Even 
Kitty notices it, for she said the other day, pettishly, 
| that her mother seemed to think all her duty to Ross 
consisted in urging money upon him. And really 
and truly, I cannot help thinking she loves you butter- 
| than her son.” 
She paused, because she saw the spasm of anguish 
' which crossed her companion’s face. 
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“ Cuthbert, dear Cuthbert, what have I said?” 


’ 
| 


As he spoke he bent down, and those bright, blue 


“ Aunt Barbara, have patience with me,” returned | eyes which Kitty had so boldly declared were the 
he, in the voice of one suffering keenest torture, “If , handsomest in all the world, looked beseechingly into 
I might only show you the truth, half of my trouble | hers. 


would vanish.” 

“ Let it go, then,” said a clear, firm voice from the 
other side of the verandah. 

Lord Cuthbert sprang forward, his eyes flashing 
into joyful hope. 





“ Kitty, you said you loved me best of all, only a 
little while ago. Must you take itall away, because 
I am Cuthbert, and he is Ross ?”” 

Poor little Kitty, what could stiesayror do? They 
were all looking for her answer, every eye on her 


‘Do you mean it? Have you consented at last ?” | blushing face, but she caught the dawning roguish- | 


he asked. 


| 


The brighter, gayer semblance of the Lord of Lyle | 


came to meet him with outstretched hands. 
“IT do. Come quickly, while I have courage,” he 
said. 


“ You too must hear, Aunt Barbara, you also have 
sumething to gain, and something to forgive.” 

Filled with a vague-premonition of some important 
cevelation, Miss Barbara followed. 

They found Kitty sitting on a footstool at her 


| 


Lord Cuthbert turned to seize Miss Barbara’s hand. 





ness of his arch smile, and turned.away hastily. 

“Tf you please, sir, I'll speak’to» my brother first: 
If this is Ross——” 

And she held fast to her brother's hand, and looked 
earnestly into his face, addingy,reproaehfully : 

“ Oh, Ross, when I first saw’yow; and was soaffected 
by the likeness; how had! you the heart to cheat 
me?” 

“My darling, did‘ you: not’see~how keen was my 
suffering? But when. I had taken thie fatal step, 
how’ could I. turn baek?’ and! where would your 


mother’s knee, bright-faced, and smiling softly over | legacy have been? Heaven be praised that the tiine 


inward happiness>. Mrs. Cartwright, on the contrary, 
was grave and sa@} she looked up as the young men 
approached, andMiss Barbara saw again that yearn- 
ing, haunted lookewhich had so often puzzled her. 

For all the impetwous torrent of words waiting for 
speech, he who held’ Miss Barbara’s hand so des- 
perately, found himselfiat a loss how to commence. 

Seeing his embarrasément, the other moved for- 
ward quickly, and startled'Kitty by exclaiming: 

“ Kitty, 1 spoke falsebyra*little while ago. 
acted falsely long we Ral am going to dare 
my fate on my own i 1 worth.” 

“Why, Ross, what isstiie* matter? I don’t under- 
stand you at all,” cried!Kitty, while her mother rose 
quickly, and turned her*bright; eager eyes from one 
face to another. . 

“ Kitty, I shall not becomtentwith a sister; I want 
« wife,” he went on, in an agitated’ voice. 

The sweet face grew startled).pwined, grieved. It 
was too sudden for her to hide it all, but she an- 
swered, promptly : 

“Well, you do not think I shall stand in your 
way?” 

“But you do, Kitty,” he answered, tenderly ; “it 
is your innocence, goodness, and tenderness which 
has given me heart fora new trial of life—only with 
you that I can face a station I once disgraced.” 

“Ross, how you frighten me! I do not under- 
stand you at all.” 

The others had listened in silence, content to let 
these two unravel the mysterious secret which had 
baffled so many. But now Miss Barbara’s hand was 
dropped hastily, as the darker, graver man stepped 
forward. 

“ Kitty, my darling, he means that he loves you, 
that it is to you he looks for his wife. I understand 
him well, and I bless heaven for this happy consum- 
mation. J] give you to him joyfully.” 

Kitty’s eyes were wider and wilder than ever. 

‘Lord Cuthbert—you give to me—to—Ross! Are 
you all demented ?” 

“ Blind little sister!” answered he whom she had 
addressed as Lord Outhbert, “he is not Ross at all, 
but Cuthbert, Lord of Lyle, and-——” 

“And you!” gasped Kitty. 

“Am Ross Cartwright. It was Lord Cuthbert who 
went down under the water—who was drowned, as [ 
solemnly believed. Another time I will explain all, 
most of all to you, dear, dear Aunt Barbara, whom I 
have found a faithful friend, and unfailing support 
always—low it came to me to consent to this wicked 
fraud. Ihave been wrong, guilty in thus assuming 
another's name and rights, but heaven knows I be- 
lieved I was usurping no other person’s claim. 
And I have suffered enough, surely, to expiate 
my sin; for none of you—none of you can imagine 
the torture I have suffered in the mysterious re- 
tribution which heaven has brought upon me, to 
prove to me the sinfulness of a false position, let 
one’s motives be what they may.” 

He spoke with deep and earnest emotion. The 
other grasped his hand, and then flung his arms 
around his neck. 

“Guilt! there is no guilt or wrong about you. I 
have loved, and respected, and honoured you, Ross 


I have’! 








has come when itis needless !” 

“ And mamma—oh, yes, I see! she knew, she knew 
it all the while. Oh, mamma, and never told me!” 

Mrs. Cartwright had hardly seemed to hear. She 
had kept her seat, only leaning forward, with bright, 
attentive eyes, and eager ears; drinking in every; 
word that had’ been spoken, growing a little paley 
with the old smilé of happyvcontest’dawning slowly. 
over her face. 

She turned her eyes upon her son—how full they 
were of a mother’sholy, unutterablélével He sprang 
forward and knelt/at*her feet. 

“My mother—my mother! Fifty millions: of 
waiting fortunes would not tempt’ me agaimtéy forgo | 
your recognition, your love, your’ blessed! 


| tions, Oh, my mother! you knew your’son, you 


were nevér deceived. I saw it, at our first meeting, 
you knew me through the whole.” 

She clasped him closelytoher heart. Sheshowered 
her passionate kisses* on his cheek and forehead, his 
very hands. 

“My own! myown! at last Ihave my own again!” 
she murmured, with rapturous fondness, “ now’ in- 
deed my heart may rest in peace.” 

When at last he drew himself away from that holy 
embrace, Ross Cartwright turned to Miss Barbara. 

* And do you also forgive me ?” he asked. 

Poor Miss Barbara was hardly able to credit her 
own senses. Lord Cuthbert, as she must now be- 
lieve him, had been pouring into her ears a rapid, 
confused, rueful account of his own aucient misde- 
meanours. . 

“] do not see but I shall gain by the change. I 
have two boys now—for whether you are Ross or 
Cuthbert I love you dearly, and I know no way to 
unlove.” 

“ Tell Kitty that,” cried out Lord Cuthbert, with 


| the old saucy smile, so like the frolicsome boy she 





Cartwright, from the first moment of our acquaint- | 


ance, and never, never so much as when | came 
back to England, and saw for myself how worthy, 
noble, and shining an example an English nobleman 
may exhibit; what bountiful gifts are laid in -his 
hands, and how wicked and’ sinful is the abuse of 
such a privilege. Do you think I would have taken 
it back—gone into the place you have built up, and 


adorned, and made honourable in the sight of all the | 
country, if I had not seen your best happiness was | 


imperilled, if I did not know as worthy a place 
waits for you, and if I did not hope that this inno- 
cent girl would help me to follow the shining example 
you have set me?” 


| 
| 


| eyelash glimmered a bright bead, which the next 


had tended years ago, that Miss Barbara wondered 
at her late blindness. 

Kitty dropped her eyes coyly, and turned away 
from him. Her brother came to the lover's rescue. 

“She wondered how it was that she loved you so 
much more entirely than she had loved the old 
brother. You remember you said that out there in 
the verandah? Kitty, darling, what if there is a 
natural explanation ?” 

Kitty’s forehead was as rosy now as her cheek, 
but still she did not lift her head. 

“ And for you, Lord Cuthbert—you are sure she 
has driven away the old admiration ¥ 








“Hush!” returned the other, indignantly. “ Kitty | 
isa new revelation. She has redeemed my faith in | 
womanhood. She alone can help me to become a | 
true man. I have many follies, some wicked sins to 
confess to her—only such a generous heart as Kitty’s | 
would forgive me. If she refuses me, I will make 
the story true. I will go back to the pretty lake, 
and hide myself under its waters, and no blundering 
peasant shall draw me forth. I swear to you all, 
Lyle Hall shall never know its master, unless Kitty | 
goes also as the mistress.” 

Kitty turned her head a little. 
lying in her lap fluttered faintly. 


The dimpled hand 
Under the silky 





instant splashed down upon her check. 


“You are wicked to say that, Ross,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Not Ross, Kitty, but Cuthbert.” 

“Yes, Cuthbert, I furgot—it is so strange, I can 
only think of you as Ross sd | 

“ And love me as you loved Ross? I'll keep Ross | 
for ever, if you say that, Kitty.” 

There was a nervous agitation in his voice which 
touched Kitty’s compassion. What need of being so 





cruel, of keeping him in such anxious suspense ? 
She looked up, an arch smile sparkling over her 
face. 


“ What did Miss Barbara say, sir?” 





“ That she couldn't unlove, Kitty.” 

“J—J—incline to coincide with Miss Barbari’s 
opinion.” 

He caught her in his arms, and carried her out of 
the room. They heard her laughing, and imploring 
to be set down, outside in the garden. 

’ “ Tt is all right, mother,” said the true Ross, snil- 
ing in glad relief. “She loves him!” 

“ And is he worthy ?” asked Mrs, Cartwright, an- 
xiously. 

“T am not afraid. I believe it is as he said. Kitiy 
will make him a true man, worthy the noble station 
to which he belongs.” . 

“ And what will the world say to all this ?” queried 
Miss:Barbara. 

“Tt will only wonder a few days, and declare it 
always suspected something wrong. We must con- 
suit:with Sir Charles Worthey. I think it will be as 
well'fér them to understand that it was a mutual ar- 
rangement, a frolic of Lord Cuthbert’s.” 

“And Hester?” asked Miss Barbara and Mrs. 


Cartwright, in breath, both looking search- 
ingly Ly into his-face: 
‘joyoustyy 
‘Oh hiow: blessed’ it seems, thiat my. duty no lon- 


ger'standsin the way! Tie sweetest satisfaction 
now; as once it was thie: Keenest! pain, is to know 


that’ be fart niere welcome to 
that’ proud! aud! tham tlieTiord of Lyle 
could ever be. ae re serectreagel 
of LiyteHall, I shall go 
to Hester end I! stall find Hier—I shall find 
her—let her whererstiomay, as the needle finds 
the pole whichi: ditwws if?” 
9 dear Mrav@art: exclaimed Miss Bar- 


bara, turning to* lier’ friend),as* the young man leit 
them. “I dé not’ think, if’) were really the fairy 
godmother, I could tring forthia more charming so- 
lution than seems to be at hand: How shall I ever 
go back to the solitude of Honeysuckle Cottage, and 
be content? I shall feel as if my usefulness had 
passed away, my vocation ended, my work done?” 

“You must make your home with us. We can 
never spare so true and generous ffiend to our ad- 
versity, now that we are rejeiting in prosperous 
days.” 

M iss Barbara shook her head gently. 

But her vocation was not ended, and her work was 
coming, more swiftly than she guessed. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


IT was singular how empty and worthless seemed 
the great prizes of wealth and station to this man 
who had, as it were, perilled his very life to win 
them. Count Lubin lived in luxury, and_ passed 
freely into the aristocratic circles of London society. 
Such a height had been once as much above the 
wildest hopes of the homeless fugitive from Si- 
cilian justice, as the throne of England was now be- 
yond his present reach. But he was not satisfied, 
not even contented. He marvelled inwardly at his 
own unrest and disquiet, at the fierceness of his 
anger and disappointment over the failure of his 
coming triumph. To have won Hester Lloyd as 4 
willing bride he would have thrown away, without 
a regretful thought, this whole fortune he had ob- 
tained. by a fraud, which he knew would cost him 
his liberty if not his life. To win her now, scornful 
and rebellious though she might be, he was ready to 
venture and endure any and all risks. 

He gnashed his teeth with rage at his own folly 
in leaving her unwatched. He gave himself to 
stern and reckless determination to seek her out, 
wherever or however she might have hidden herself. 
He had counselled the utmost secrecy in regard to 
her mysterious absence, had given his stern com- 
mands to the remorseful, nearly frantic father to hide 
from the world every circumstance of her flight. But 
he had engaged a band of adroit detectives, who 
were secretly at work with the meagre information 
that could be given ; but as yet there had not been a 
single trace of her movements after being taken by 
a street cab to a midnight train for Birmingham. 
There she had vanished from sight, as a leaf, flut- 
tering into a rushing torrent, is lost to view and 
swollen up. If they had been able to describe her 
dress, it would have been a great advantage. But 
not a soul could answer the chief detective’s grave 
enquiries. There was the ruby velvet lying in ® 


| glowing heap just as she left it, there was all the 


head-gear anyone remembered seeing her wear. If 


| Elsie had been at home it would have been different, 


but her substitute had also disappeared, and no oue 
knew where to look for her. The count, with many 
a muttered malediction, dragged Elsie from her home 
and put her into the wardrobe of Miss Lloyd, fiercely 
commanding her to declare what was absent. 

Elsie, frightened and sincerely grieved for her 
mistress, as well as secretly terrified lest ‘her owt 
complicity in the affair should be brought to light 
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sould only weep and declare that she missed nothing 
st all. In her secret heart she believed that the 
strange mademoiselle had done some terrible thing, 
but Elsie’s was a weak, cowardly nature, and she 
dared not reveal what she knew, for fear of punish- 
ment to herself. 

And so the days passed, and no tidings came. 
The count, little used to school his passion, chafed 
under the suspense like an infuriated lion; the 
wretched father grew more haggard and ghastly in 
his looks. What agony of remorse and sorrow he 
suffered no pen could portray. 

As he sat one day, three weeks after Hester had 
fed away from his home aud*ea¥®, bowed down with 
he bitter thoughts which tortured his soul, he whom 
1e had known as Lord Cuthbert but whose card bore 
the name of Ross Cartwright, came with radiant, 
eager countenance, and told the story of the ex- 
changed identities, and the sweeter, cheerier recital 
of his love for Hester Llwyd. Ross spoke in his own 
earnest, upright, manky fashion, and then looked 
eagerly into Mr. Lloyd's fee as he ended, 

“And so, Mr. Lloyd, iff will give me your 
sanction, and tell me’ your hiter’s*rétreat, I will 
go to learn my fate from her own lips.” 

To his astonishment, Lawrence Lloyd dropped his 
head, and burst into wflood of tears. 

“Oh, if I could tell you, if I could only tell you, 
and I could know shie*loved you, I should be content 
to die—yes, todie, without even gladdening my eyes 
with the sight of her beloved face.” 

“Mr. Lloyd may" dear Mi. Lloydyou are in 
trouble. AmI not-worthy to share it?” asked Ross, 
with profound pity for the sorrow he witnessed. 

A sudden resolution brought back to Lawrence 
Lloyd’s face a look of his old dignity. He rose 
hastily and locked both doofs, and then came back. 

“You ar® right, young man, you are worthy, and 
perhaps it is your place to help me. I no longer 
care for his threats. You shall hear my wretched, 
wretched story, even as you told your own to me.” 

And in quick and agitated tones, tersely and 
sharply, Laurence Lloyd made known the whole. 

Ross Cartwright wrung his hand at the conclu- 
sion. 

“] will help you—indeed, Mr. Lloyd, I will help 
you! From the depths of my soul, I believe that 
you have been the victim of an impostor. There 
was a man tracking this Count Lubin. I know 
where to find him. I believe, upon my honour, that 
I can bring him here to-day! He may tell us some- 
thing to give us a counter-grip upon that dastardly 
villain.” 

“But my daughter!” faltered the wretched father. 
“T care nothing now for fortune. I can bear even a 
full exposure—the world’s sneer and scorn fer my 
tarnished name—but my daughter’s happiness! 
Ensure me that, and I can die, penitent, and at 
peace.” 

“T will find her, indeed, I will find her!” 

“Go then, and heaven’s blessing accompany you!” 

Two hours after there was an eager knock at the 
library door, where the wretched man still sat in 
gloomy apathy. He opened the door listlessly, be- 
lieviug ita servant, but started nervously as he saw 
a stranger, a wan, Cadaverous, sickly-looking man, 
leaning upon Ross Cartwright’s arm. 

“My dear sir, I told you I would prove the manan 
impostor!” exclaimed Koss. “I have brought with 
mean old acquaintance of yours ; look closely, and 
tell me if you recognise him.” 

“ Nay, how would it be possible, even if so many 
years had not rolled between, how could he recog- 
nise such @ wreck as mine? Friend Lloyd, I have 
heard your story. It is not for me toreprove or con- 
demn you, for me, whose feet are on the verge of 
the grave, who must so soon account for my own 
sins. You have suffered enough to give you ample 
punishment. But set your mind at rest. This 
spurious count can trouble you no more. The pur- 
loined money, the abused trust need nc longer weigh 
upon your conscience. This false count is not John 
Haughton; Le is an escaped criminal !” 

“Not John Haughton!” ejaculated the banker, 
starting forward, and clasping both hands, as in a 
petition for mercy. 

“Not John Haughton, sir! Never John Haugh- 
ton—that poor wretch whose life has been such a 
bitter trial, such a sorrowful failure, for all this pile 
of glittering gold waiting for so many years in your 
coffers at his account—the true John Haughton stands 
before you.” 

Which of the two looked most frail and feeble, 
Ross Cartwright could hardly tell. But he had them 
presently seated side by side, the pale, startled faces 
turned eagerly upon each other. 

And then again the woful stories were repeated. 
“You shall have your own back—every farthing, 
if you will give me time,” cried Lawrence Llvyd, 
eagerly. “Oh, it almost gives me youthful strength 
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fear and disgrace. Thank heaven, that man has 
only, as yet, received the first instalment. I can give 
you back the whole in a year or two, and then I will 
cheerfully face poverty, so I can look my Hester 
fearlessly in the face again. My daughter, my 








daughter—oh, if she had not fled—if I had given | 


her by force to that villain, and then—this revela- 
tion had come!’ 

He paused, overwhelmed by the very picture of 
the possibility. 

“In a few years,” repeated John Haughton, sadly, 
“if you said a few montlis what would it avail to me? 


My days, perhaps my very hours, are numbered. | 


When I thought I wee to-die, there on board the 
ship in Sicily, I niwdé* my will, and left the money, 
all of it, to you, Lawrence Lloyd, knowing no one 
with better claim» it. Why should I change it, 
now there is ten Better claim than I supposed? 
You will pay back the sum my good friend Boyd 
advanced—you will phim the legacy I bequeathed 
for a gift of frien ;anid you’ will settle all the 
expenses incurred by my illness, and a decent 
burial ; the rest is»yoursy” 

Lawrence Lloyd waeliiding his’ face in his clasp- 
ing hands, but Ross sww the warm tears pouring 
through the trembling:fiigers. 

“T have but one: moreobject in life,” went on the 
sick man slowly, wit panting breath, while that 
fierce glow kindled on his*liaggard face. “I 
shall live till then I shall meet this villain face to 
face, and hurl him down from his proud pinnacle and 





fancied security. He shall taste of my experience, 
he shall know what I suffered, flung back from | 
liberty and hope into the-horrors of that prison cell. | 
Will the man come hither te-day ?” | 
“ He will,” answered Lawrence Lloyd, shuddering. | 
“Then I will stay, aud wait to give him wel- | 

come.” 
(To be continued.) 


| 


- SCIENCE. 


Herr A. Rov¥ has recently communicated to the | 
Academy of Vienna a note on the coloration and the | 
phosphorescence of the sea. A slight phosphores- | 
cence can be excited by energetic friction, such as | 
takes place in the foam of the sea in strong tempests. 
The same phenomenon, sometimes observed also on 
the waters of rivers, proceeds generally from or- | 
ganisms living or in process of decomposition. The} 
author gives a series of bibliographic data on this | 
phenomena, and on the different tints of sea waters 
(milk-white, yellowish, brown, bright green, bluish- | 
red, and red), | 

Nicut TEMPERATURE.—Dr. Stark reports that 
one of the most important elements bearing on vital | 
statistics is night temperature. It is the night tem- 
perature far more than that of the day which has | 
the most deleterious influence on human life. He | 
recommends that, along with the statistics of mor- 
tality, both the absolute and the mean lowest or 
night temperatures should be published. Experience 
in Scotland has shown that an excessively cold 
night, when the temperature falls to 10 deg., or to 
5 deg., or below zero, the change is most fatal to the | 
aged, to the very young, and to those weakened by | 
disease. In some of thesmaller parishes of Scotland 
a cold night has been known to kill all persons above | 
eighty years of age; husband and wife, brother and | 
sister, being found dead in their beds in the morning | 
after such a night of cold. 

Tue AcTION OF TARTAR EmeETIC.—The import- | 
ance of deeper investigation into the action of medi- | 
cines than any yet realised in this country is made | 
more apparent by some of the more searching in- 
quiries of German experimenters. One of these, Dr. | 
Nobiling, has lately been experimenting on himself | 
and on some of the lower animals with tartar emetic, 
and one of the conclusions at which he arrives seems | 
somewhat startling. The following are his conclu- 
sions: 1. There are two independent modes of ac- 
tion in tartar emetic; one on the heart, and the other 
onthe intestival canal. 2. The action of the potash 
is on the heart, aud that of the antimony is on the 
intestines. 3. Potash has a directly paralysing ac- 
tion upon the heart. 4. ‘lhe tartaric acid is without 
any effect on the system. The conclusion to which 
we direct special attention is the third, as to the 
paralysing power of tartar emetic residing, not in 
the antimony, but in the potash. Dr. Nébiling en- 
deavoured to ascertain the physiological effect of 
the different ingredients. He found “that while a| 
small dose of potassio-tartrate of antimony caused | 
death in a frog, the same dose of sodio-tartrate of | 

















antimony produced no effect.” Nowadays, when we 
are using the salts of potash by the ounce, of even 
by the pound, it seems rather startling to be told 
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Nébiling recommends the ammonio-tartrate of anti- 
mony, instead of the potassio-tatrate for therapeutical 
puposes. We draw attention to Nébiling’s conclusions, 
not because we are convinced of their soundness but 
to illustrate the need for a sounder therapeutical 
science, that will tend to harmonise common and sci- 
entific observation. It is quite possible that potash 
has a depressing power on the heart. But there is 
a terrible inconsistency between Noébiling’s conclu- 





sions and some of our best daily practice. 
| 


Brack WALNvT PoLisn.—Take asphaltum, pul- 
verise it, place it in a jar or bottle, pour over it about 
twice its bulk of turpentine or benzole, put it in a 
warm place, and shake it from time to time. When 
dissolved, strain it, and apply it to the wood with a 
cloth or stiff brush. 
stain, thin it with turpentine or benzole. This will 
dry in a few hours. If it is desired to bring out the 
grain still more, apply a mixture of boiled oil and 
turpentine ; this is better than oil alone. Put no oil 
with the asphaltum mixture, as it will dry very 
slowly. When the oil is dry, the wood can be 
polished with the following: Sirellac varnish, of the 
usual consistency, two parts; boiled oil, one part. 
Shake it well before using. Apply it to the wood by 
putting a few drops on a cloth and rubbing briskly 
on the wood for a few moments. This polish works 
well on old varnished furniture. 


Errors oF BREATHING CompresseD Arr.—Dr. 
G. von Liebigyhas just published a paper in which 
are communicated the results of numerous experi- 
ments on the effects of breathing air compressed by 
a pressdre of from 320 mm. to nearly 500 mm. of 
mercury im excess ; or, in other words, of breathing 
in a chamber in which the barometer would stand at 
from 43 to 50 inches, instead of 30 inches. Similar 
experiments have been undertaken by Losson, Vi- 
venot, and other, with varying results. The appara- 
tus required is large and expensive, and considerable 
experience and practice in both operator and subject 


| are require to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. ‘he 


general. results obtained by Dr. G. von Liebig are : 
1. That the number of respirations under high pres- 
sure, when the subject is accustomed to the mode of 
the mode of breathing required, does not greatly 
differ from that occurring at ordinary temperatures. 
2. That the quantities of air respired do not materi- 
ally differ under the two conditions. 3. That the 
amount of carbonic acid eliminated under the two 
conditions is almost identical. 


Marrow A Bioop-GLaAnp.—Neumann says that 
“in the so-called red marrow of the bones of a man 
and of the rabbit there are, in addition to the well- 
known marrow-cells, certain elements not hitherto 
noticed; viz., nucleated blood-cells, in every respect 
closely resembling the cells from which the red 
blood-corpuscles are developed in the embryo. In 
marrow, which is rich in fat-cells, these blood-cells 
are present in small number.” Bizzozero confirms 
Neumann’s observation. Among other things, he 
says that the condition of the marrow in the bones of 
frogs in winter, as compared with summer, furnishes 
an important argument in favour of the theory that 
marrow. is a blood-gland. In winter, the white cor- 
puscles in the blood of the frog are not half so 
numerous as they are in summer ; and in winter the 
marrow cousists almost entirely of fat-cells, whereas 
in summer it contains hardly anything but lymphoid 
cells. He examiued the costal marrow and the spleen 
in five cases of death from typhus fever, and observed 
in both structures an enormous increase of cells con- 
taining blood-corpuscles. 





Apvice To Youne Wives.—The young wile 
should remember that she has chosen her own lot in 
life ; she has connected it with that of her husband, 
and if, by the decree of an all-wise Providence, he 
becomes embarrassed, it is her duty to aid him by 
her kindness, not to mutter or oppress him by her 
ill-temper. Upon the male sex the task of providing 
the means of subsistence is, in civilised society, al- 
most exclusively imposed ; and consequently when 
they become distressed, and have not wherewithal 
to provide for their partners, they suffer doubly. 
They have not only their own privations to regret, 
but yours also; and the world’s frown, and the 
world’s—oftentimes unjust—censure, falls exclu- 
sively uponthe husband. The wife can hide herself 
fromthe world, but the husband must face its pride, 
its prosperity. Mayall young wives be permanently 
prosperous; but for their own sakes, and for the 
honour of womanhood, we admonish them not to let 
adversity, should it unfortunately lay its iron hand 
upon them, induce them to depart from that affec- 
tionate conduct, in word or deed, which they owe 
to their husbands; and conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to do away with the trnth of the old 


| that the depressing power of the tartar emetic on tie proverb: “ When poverty comes in af the door, love 


again, this freedom from that horrible nightmare of j heart resides in the potash, aud is so great thay | flies out at the window. 


If it should make too dark a’ 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER’S SECRET 
ee 
CHAPTER LVII. 

CLARENCE stepped forward. Tis hands came to- 
gether, his face was tortured by the awful thoughts 
that lacerated his breast. An instant he stood in 
supplication, not having power to move; then his 
strength partially returned, he felt life; but "twas bit- 
ter life. He saw his mother, the horrible truth re- 
curred to him; then, with his voice pregnant with 
the most intense feeling and sincerity, he gasped: 

“Great heavens! Father, is this true? Answer 
me! Oh, answer me!” 

Edgar Ormsby pressed his trembling hagd upon 
his wife’s head, then turned towards his son. A 
paroxysm of anguish turned his ghastly face almost 
bine, and he answered, in a thick, husky voice: 

“No, no, my son, no!” 

“hank heaven! I Lave one hope left:” 
Clarence. 

There, with her hand resting upon a table, her face 
wearing an expression that told of suffering of the 
yiind, heart, and soul so acute that the tear drops 
were froze to icicles of grief, stood Florence. er 
face resembled the sculptured marble at her side ; 
her lips were colourless, while her eyes gleamed with 
a strange, unnatural light. 

The officers spoke not ; their hearts were touched, 
and they gazed silently upon the carpet. What man 
with a heart could have spoken aught there? I 
would fondly hope, none. 
suffer the disgrace, bad as it is. There was one, the 
third, who, stepping forward, said, in a low tone: 

“Come, we can’t wait here all day.” 

Mrs. Ormsby had recovered, and was weeping in 
her husband’s arms. One of the officers stepped for- 
ward, and gently tried to disengage her hands. At 
this new outrage she clasped the dear form closer, 
and murmured: 

“Oh, they would take you from me, your wife, and 
cast you into prison! No, no, they shall not! I -will 
go with you, my husband!” 

As the agonised tone of her mother’s voice fell 
upon Florence’s ear, the rigidity of her face relaxed, 
her faculties again seemed alive to pain. With a 


moaned 


wild cry of terrible portent ske threw herself upon 
the other arm of her father, and the tears at last 
burst out. 

Leaning upon him were his wife and daughter ; 
he heard their sobs, he knew their sorrow; yet he 
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A mist gathered in his eyes, his 
heart seemed to sink within his body, and his wife's 
exclamation startled him from his bewilderment. 

“ You shall not take him! Oh, let me go with you! 
My husband, they tear you from me, they take my 


could do nothing. 


heart—my life! Oh, Edgar!” 

Again she fainted, and an officer placed her upon 
a sofa. 

Florence was carefully disengaged from his grasp. 
As she felt her hold loosen, she raised her eyes with 


| such a look of devoted love and overpowering grief, 


Sut, alas, humanity must | 


then she ran back to him, was held a moment to his 
breast, and then staggered back to a chair, where, 
uttering a low cry of pain, she hid her face. 

“Come, come,” grumbled the third man, “away 
with him!” 

Clarence’s blood boiled, his eyes flashed with scorn 
and hate. Advancing, he thundered: 

“Who are you, knave, that you presume to dic- 
tate?” 

“T am not the son of a murderer.” 

Clarence was frenzicd ; with a half howl, half cry 
he darted at the fellow, but was caught by his father, 
who was yet free. 

“ My son,” he said, “ control yourself.” 

Still boiling with rage, Clarence exclaimed : 

“ Who are you, scoundrel, speak!” 

The man raised his head loftily, and with a super- 
cilious air replied : 

“T am Carlos de Argyle, son of Hugh de 

“Tis a lie! Villain! perjurer! your career is 
ended!” 

In detonating, resonant accents these words re- 


” 





verberated through the room, and startled those pre- ! 


sent, and in an instant a powerful man, of heavy 
beard and fierce aspect, leaped among the group. 

“Who are you, interloper?” queried the other, 
sternly, yet paling as he spoke. 

The stranger paused for an instant, then he ex- 
claimed : 

“Jam Carlos de Argyle 

And he tore the beard from his face. 

The man shuddered, his breath came quick and 
fast, his teeth chattered, he tried to control himself, 
but still trembied. | 

As Florence looked up she saw a sight that made 
the blood stand still in her veins, her heart leaped | 
her mind was a chaos of sorrow and joy, then every 
other feeling gave way to the latter, and, throwing 
up her hands, she rushed into the stranger’s arms, 
exclaiming : 

“Charles! my beloved! my beloved!” 

Yes, Charles Rowe stood there, alive and well. 
He clasped her form to his breast, he pressed kiss | 


” 






after kiss upon the fair brow, and for only a momen} 
they experienced perfect bliss. 

Then, as the circumstances redawned upon her 
mind, they swept the intensity of her joy away, ané 
turning she again fell into her lover's arms, subbing: 

“My father! Oh, my father!” 

It was a critical situation. Clarence now ail- 
vanced, and with a feeling of thankfulness clasped his 
friend’s hand. Neither spoke, both were affected ivo 
deeply. 

ware you really Carlos de Argyle ?” said Mr. Ei- 
gar Ormsby, iu a choked voice. 

“Iam. Fear not, dear friend, the clouds will 
break away ere long,” returned the young max, a 
he warmly grasped the banker's hand. 

“Heaven bless you, Charles, take care of my 
child,” he answered, as the men prepared to remove 
him. 

A thought came into the son’s mind. 

“Will anyone become bail for my father ?” he 
asked. 

“London holds not a man that will do it!” replied 
the second officer, coldly. 

Clarence groaned. A struggle was going on in 
Charles Rowe’s mind, as I must stil] continue to eal! 
him. Was it possible that Edgar Ormsby could be 
his father’s murderer? No, he thought, and upoo 
the force of that he exclaimed : 

“T will bail him!” 

“Oh, Charles, you—but ”’ stammered Clarence 

“T know what you would say. But F have money, 
any amount; he shall be bailed.” 

“ Oh, dear Charles, so good, ever kind,” murmuree 
Floss, drawing nearer to him. 

“T am sorry, young men, to disappoint you, bus 
this not a bailable offence ; all the money in Lonuov 
can do no good.” 

Clarence turned away, crushed. } 

“ Must my father inhabit a felon’s cell?” he cried, 
in dismay. “ Oh, if this is life, give me death!” 

“Be firm, Clarence,” whispered Rowe, “be firm, 
and hope.” P 

The officers now informed him that they could 
wait no longer, and prepared to depart. 

The false heir started for the door, when the burly 
form of Saunders appeared before hii and obstructed. 
his path. 

“ You needn't be in a hurry,” said Saunders, plac- 
ing his hand upon his shoulder. . 

The man turned, an expression of apprehension 
rested upon his features; then regaining his sell- 
possession he said, indignantly : 7 

“Whoare you, sir? Withdraw your band ivstanl!y, 
and address me as a gentleman.” 
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“I don’t want to have any of your chin-music; 
here, give me your wrists—no resistance now.” 

But the man had nointention of tamely submitting, 
and drawing back, he struck a heavy blow at the jolly 
detective, which he dexterously avoided, and in return 
planted one of his enormous fists behind the fellow’s 
left ear, which most effectually silenced any objec- 
tions that he might have nourished; and bending 
down, Saunders adjusted the ‘ darbies’ to his wrists. 

Then arising, he advanced to Mr. Ormsby, and ex- 
tending his hand, said : 

“ Detective Dayton wishes me to say that he sym- 
pethises with you deeply, and wishes that it was in 
his power to aid you; unfortunately it is not. I am 
«convinced of your innocence. 
and trust to heaven.” 

And Saunders turned away. It was quite a speech 
for him, but he could be as sincere as he could witty. 

Mr. Ormsby murmured a few words in reply. 

Clarence, catching at the slightest idea that might 
help his father, exclaimed: 

“ They cannot hold you, father; the chief witness 
is arrested for conspiracy to murder.” 

“ Wrong again, Mr. Ormsby; his crime does not 
affect the character of the other witnesses ; he did not 
institute the proceedings.” 

Again was hope destroyed. 

“Oh Saunders,” he exclaimed, a moment after- 
wards, “is this true; can nothing—nothing be done 
to save our family name?” 

Saunders shook his head sadly. 

“Come, not @ moment more,” remarked one of the 
officers, and Edgar Ormsby was dragged slowly 
from the room. 

'‘l'rembling in Charles Rowe’s arms, Florence saw 
Ler dear father taken away to fill a felon’s cell. She 
burst from her lover’s embrace. 

“Oh father!” she cried, “my father going to pri- 
sou! Oh dear, father, I—I—die.” 

As she spoke the last word, her overburdened 
nature gave way, and she fell. 

Rowe sprang forward in time to save her from 
striking her head upon the waluut edge of a téte-a-téte. 
He held her tenderly in his arms, and in admiuister- 
dug to her, turned away from the sad scene. 

Just then a hear-piercing shriek was heard, and 

frs. Ormsby rushed from the rear drawing-room, 
where she had been placed when she fainted the 
second time. She saw her husband. Oh, what an 
expression her features wore, as with staring eyes, 
ghastly face, and dishevelled hair, she flung herself 
upon him, and clung to him with all of affection’s te- 
nacity, meanwhile sobbing and moaning piteously. 

He endeavoured to svothe, but it was of no avail. 
The oiticer rudely tore her from his grasp. Then 
Clareuce appeared, and took his mother in his arms, 
restraining her as gently as possible. 


Keep a brave heart 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Mrs. ORMSBY saw her husband move towards the 
door. Then she stvod in an attitude of supplication, 
the tears streaming down her face, her long hair 
falling over her shoulders, her face more ghastly, if 
possible, and agonising to look upon. 

With her hand stretched out towards him, her fea- 
tures wearing such an intensity of terrible sorrow, 
she cried in accents which struck terror to her lis- 
teners’ hearts: 

“They drag him away—they take him to prison— 
amy own—my husband! Great heaven, have mercy !” 

With great difficulty Clarence got his mother back 
tothe parlour. Her grief was terribie to behold ; it 
baflles description. 

Clarence, his own heart full almost to bursting, yet 
with a son’s love, sought to ease his mother. He 
sat by her, caressing her, and duing all in his power 
tv ameliorate her sufferings. 

Poor Floss—her joy had come in the midst of the 
deepest of sorrow. ‘I'he shock had been a dreadful 
oue, but she bore up under it in a better manner and 
with more real Christian resignation than many 
would with double her knowledge of life and its 
cares. She depended now upon her lover. He sat 
beside her, gazing affectionately into her tearful face. 
Sle recuguised one blessing, eveu in this darkness of 
sorrow and terrible gloom ; her heart was open to it; 
yes, one blessing, like that of aray of sunlight, found 
its way into the dreariness that enveloped her heart, 
aud lighted it a little. 

This was the arrival of Rowe, which rebutted the 
fabrication of his death and relieved her of a mental 
load. It is true, a new sorrow filled the void, but 
she had him now to comfort her with his love, his 
cheering words and presence. If she had had to 
lave borne the additional sorrow of her father’s ar- 
rest at the same time, there is not the least doubt 
but that it would have killed her. 

Now the last shock had come, nothing could be 
more terrible than that; even death were not so bad, 
(vr death left hunour. To-morrow the newspapers 





would be full of it, and, ob, dread thonght, her father’s 
name paraded far and wide as a murderer! Whas 
could be worse? And from the depths of her suffer- 
ing nature came the reply—nothing. 

Raising her eyes to Rowe, she repeated the ques- 
tion, while her bosom heaved convulsively. 

He gazed fondly upon her, and then said, slowly : 

“ His guilt, my love.” 

“Oh, you are right. Why did I not think of that 
before; it is a consoling, a dear thought. If I ima- 
gined he was——” She did not speak the word, but 
clung sobbingly to Rowe. 

In a moment she drew herself away from him, as 
if in affright ; then, with her eyes fixed upon him in 
wonder and alarm, she said: 

“ I—I—forgot ; you said you were Carlos De——’ 
and burst into tears. 

“Yes. Why, why ?” he earnestly asked. 

“ And your father was murdered, was he ?” 

“Yes, darling,” replied Rowe, with a shudder. 

** And you don’t—you don’t——” ' 

“No, no, my angel,” he interrupted, to spare her 
the pain of asking the question. “I know better; 
never speak or think of it again.” 

“It would be but natural if you should. But you, 
Charles, are nobler, better than other men—oh, I can 
say no more. 

She could not. The fountain of hertears was free, 
and she could hardly articulate a sentence, without 
the awful events of the day recurring to her mind, 
and rendering unintelligible her language. 

Rowe's professional services were again called in 
request. Mrs. Ormsby, upon whom the occurrences of 
the day had produced a deleterious effect, was now 
in hysteria with high fever. The young doctor im- 
mediately caused her to be placed in bed, and then 
did everything in his power to relieve her. Florence 
now felt that her mother needed her attention, and 
by superhuman efforts quelling the emotions that 
tortured her mind, she went about helping Rowe as 
much as was in, her power, and improving her 
mother’s condition as much as possible. 

Florence Ormsby was one out of ten thousand, 
who, under such circumstances, could control herself 
euough to administer to the wauts of another. Her 
will-power was strong, her patience incomparable, 
and her trust in heaven paramount to every other 
consideration. Her resignation, and that great bless- 
ing, hope, had enabled her to dv more than the most 
sanguine could expect. 

The day passed away; at last it was gone. But 
to have looked at the remaining inmates of the 
Ormsby mansion, you would have imagined that a 
year of care and suffering had been theirs. 

Evening came. Mrs. Ormsby was a little more 
quiet, but Rowe feared a fever ; there was one chance 
out of ten to escape it; would she be restored, or 
was new sorrow in store for them ? 

Clarence shut himself up in his room. All along 
through the silent night could be heard his footfall. 
Sleep? Sleep when his father was in prison? Ask 
the mother to desert her child—ask the patriot to 
desert his flag—ask Clarence Ormsby, the loving, 
devoted son, to sweetly sleep, while his father, his 
honourable, innocent father, languished in prison— 
and from all these you receive the same answer, in- 
spired by true affection aud devotioa—never! 

With all his kindness, with all his power, did 
Charles Rowe endeavour to make his darling’s load 
lighter. He drew mental pictures of the clouds 
happily dispelled. He tried iu every way—and he 
was more successful than he had hoped for. He had 
great influence over the gentle girl ; she loved him 
so fondly, so devotedly, that her own will was almost 
swallowed up iu his ; and he was worthy of her, he 
was congenial to her, he was the only man on earth 
that she could love with such favour. He was her 
affinity; they were designed for each other, and 
neither would have ever thought of anyone else ; 
they could not; this was one of those rare cases 
where the soul was interested. 

Consequently upon this nizht he was her support, 
and happy was he to afford it; if it had not been 
for his loving, calming indlueuce, what a night that 
would have been! 

The evening passed tediously away. Outside all 
was pleasure, lights gleamed from every window, 
while the street was alive with music. Inside the 
Ormsby mausion were care, sorrow and anguish. 
The devoted husband, the loving father, was 
languishing in a prison cell, while the wife and 
mother tossed upon a bed of sickness. 

Greater darkness had come! Clouds gathered 
over him! Oh, life, most mysterious, what next? 


, 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Mrs. Datvanz, along with Walter, had started for 
London. She knew not for what she was going; 
she had no calculations, no intentions; it was no 
purely voluntary act, but a forced ove. All the rea- 





son she had for thus leaving her rural home, and 
seeking the great metropolis withowt any definite 
purpose in view, was the letter. 

She was perplexed and troubled. The letter was 
no proof of the state of facts it set forth—anyone 
could write such an epistle ; and as she was borne 
swiftly along towards her destination, and farther 
away from the home she had left, the above thoughts 
arose in her mind, and she almost regretted having 
come. True, money had been sent, but that might be 
a decoy to cover more perfectly the deception, and 
allure her into the snares that she fancied were await- 
ing her. 

Thus all manner of conjectures and suppositions 
occupied her mind, allowing her but little rest, and 
keeping up a state of excitement that was not at all 
beneficial to one in her weak and nervous state. 
Another act blindfolded ; another of these mysteries 
of which her life had been composed; dark some 
were, and others painful enough to embitter exist- 
ence. 

As she gazed back over the few months of life last 
passed, she shuddered. What a chain of untoward 
circumstances, varied and thrilling in character, it 
had been her lot to undergo! What pain, care, sor- 
row and anguish she had endured! And all this 
when she fondly hoped her return to her native town 
would ease her life, and afford some contentment ; 
but no, on the contrary, she had suffered more in 
the short time that had passed since she stepped upon 
the pier at —— than she had in the years preceding 
that time. 

She feared now, that she had taken another wrong 
step, and her perturbed feelings showed themselves 
upon her features. During her journey they con- 
tinually annoyed her ; she could not eradicate them 
from her mind. 

At last they arrived in London. They had no 
soouer stepped upon the platform, than a cabman 
advanced, and said respectiully : 

“ Mrs. Dalvane, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she auswered, astonished at this recog- 
nition from an utter stranger, and gazing at Walter 
perplexedly. 

“This way, madam,” continued the cabman, turn- 
ing every other moment, to see that they followed 
him. 

Mechanically they obeyed, and shortly arrived at 
the carriage. Mrs. Dalvane hesitated. 

“Get right in, madam. I was sent for you from 
the Albion. Get right in, you will find the cushions 
very soft and agreeable.” 

And with the above professional remarks, he helped 
her in, aud taking the checks from Walter, proceeded 
to procure their trunks. 

In a few moments he was back again and strapping 
the trunks upon the rack, he mounted his box, and 
drove away as rapidly as the crowded street would 
permit. 

Again Mrs. Dalvane had a few moments for reflec- 
tion. It began toappear earnest. The cabman knew 
her instantly; he must have had her description. 
Then she thought : 

“T am acquainted with no one in London who could 
know this; who can it be ?” 

This was of course unanswerable, but neverthe- 
less she continued thinking of it, until the carriage 
stopped before the Albion. 

The door of the vehicle was thrown open, and mo- 
ther and son alighted and entered the hotel. Now 
what should she do? ‘Thenecessity of thought upon 
action or anything of that kind was obviated by the 
appearance of the proprietor, who smiled very gra- 
civusly, and extending his hand, remarked : 

“ Ah, Mrs. Dalvane, you have arrived. Iam greatly 
pleased to see you: your rooms are waiting for you 
in fine order.” 

“] hardly understand, sit, how you are able to re- 
coguise me,” she said, with new surprise on her fea- 
tures. 

“Oh, yes—ahem! very easy, very easy, I assure 
you; you must be very weary—very long journey— 
vold weather! Thomas, here! Show this lady and 
geutleman to room 17.” 

And bowing with the greatest affability, the land- 
lord turned and entered the oflice. 

Amazed, and as if in a dream, the two followed 
the porter, who led them up one flight of stairs, and 
then ushered them into a finvely-furnished room, 
with sleeping apartments at either side, aud bowing, 
withdrew. 

Mrs. Dalvane was transfixed with amazement. 
Those beautiful rooms her own? She cast her eyes 
on her own attire and that of her son; it was hardly 
in harmony with the richness of their abode—yes, 
their abode, and why ? 

Neither spoke, but seated themselves, and gazed. 
at cach other with surprise, mingled with admira- 
tion. ‘ 

In a moment Walter's face grew bright, and spring, - 
ing up, he exclaimed: 
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“T know it all, mother!” 

“Tmpossible!' Yet if you can tell me, it will give 
me great relief.” 

“It is the realisation of my dream. We've had 
the darkness ; now comes the light—we'’ve had the 
sorrow; now comes the joy!” 

And as he gazed at the rich appointments, he felt 
a thrill of pleasure circulate through his being, and 
throwing his arms around his mother’s neck, he im- 
printed a kiss upon her brow. With years his 
love for her grew stronger; his caresses were not 
childish ; they were the tribute of his manly heart ; 
for a man is not a man unless he loves his mother. 

“ Yes, my son, we have cause to be thankful ; but 
we know not who bestows this upon us, and that 
troubles me. I ought to be happy, but I am not.” 

And the tears started to her eyes. 


confused, astounded. With a sigh of wonder, min- 
gled with doubt and pleasure, she placed her foot 
upon a hassock, and the little Frenchman fell upon 
his knees, and took “ ze measure.” 

Rising, he gave a magnificent wave of his hand, 
and exclaimed : 

“Madame has ze verrie petite foot. Parblew! so 
verrie leetle.” 

Mrs. Dalvane smiled. 

Walter’s measure was immediately taken, and with 
many bows, interspersed with grand flourishes, the 
little Frenchman departed 

“Tt grows more extensive and interesting,” said 
Walter, merrily. “I think we ought to have a whole 
wardrobe now as they have began.” 

“I wish I possessed your light-heartedness, Walter ; 
you are very merry.” 





Even in the midst of splendour and plenty, that 
sorrow would arise, those pangs would torture her | 
heart. Millions could not have washed away that 
lidden anguish. 

Walter was surprised and pained. He saw his 
mother’s tears. The gaudy trappings seemed to 
mock him; he felt for the moment that life had no 
charms. It seemed as if a terrible fatality followed 
her, and whether rich or poor, embittered her whole 
life. Walter cast himself into a chair, his eyes 
drooped, and he relapsed into melancholy. 

jn a few moments Mrs. Dalvane controlled herself. 
Seeing Walter's pained expression, she arose, placed 
her hand upon his head, uttered a few cheering 
words, and smiled feebly. 

In a short time a knock was heard upon the door, 
and in a moment a waiter entered with a large tray, 
which he placed upon the marble-topped side-table, 
remarking as he did so: 

“The landlord thought that, after your long jour- 
ney, you were too weary to come down to tea.” 

Mrs. Dalvane appreciated the kindness of the un- 
known individual, who had placed her in a position 
where she ought to try and be content. She under- 
stood the nature of landlords well enough to know | 
that it was no mere act of kindness upon the part of | 
the smiling proprietor, but that he was ordered todo 
sv, and was paid for it. 

During the time that they were taking tea, Walter 
expatiated upon their improved condition, and tried 
very hard to raise his mother’s spirits, which, unac- 
countably to him, had fallen to a very low ebb. The 
evening passed quite pleasantly away, although 
Walter’s content was marred and his enthusiasm 
somewhat abated by the sad smile that sat upon his 
mother’s features. He did not know what memories 
those luxurious furnishings awoke in his mother’s 
mind ; he knew not what astruggle her life had been. 

The next morning, Mrs. Dalvane’s supposition 
witl regard to the sending up of their meals, was 
corrvborated, for their breakfast was brought to their 
room without any excuse. 

About ten o'clock iuey heard a knock upon the 
door. Walter answered, and two gentlemen stood 
in the hall. 

One stepped forward, and courteously said : 

* Mr. Dalvane, I believe ?” 

“That is my name, sir; will you walkin?” re- 
plied Walter, wondering what new development was 
about to take place. 

he two entered, and Walter introduced tbe first 
one to his mother. He acknowledged her polite 
greeting with the utmost deference, and then said: 

“T am from the establishment of Parker and Hour. 
I was sent here to take your measure.” 

Walter's eyes opened very wide ; he glanced at his 
mother, and then, smothering his astonishment, phi- 
losophically concluded to accept what was thrust 
upon him from no will of his own, and opening the 
door of his room, said: 

“ Please follow me, gentlemen.” 

They did so; and, having performed their duty, in 
a few moments returned, and bowing respectfully to 
Mrs. Dalvane, withdrew. 

As the door closed upon their retreating forms, 
Walter threw himself into a chair, and with a half 
pleased, half-puzzled expression, and looking his mo- 
ther directly in the face, said: 

“What does this mean? Aladdin and his lamp 
bear no comparison to it.” 

“It troubles as well as gratifies me,” was her 
reply. 

* lt ought not to trouble you ; itis not our seeking. 
1 like not this mystery, though I must confess it has 
a fascination.” 

“] wish——” But her remark was interrupted by 
another summons, and with the exclamation, “ what 
next,” Walter responded to the call. 

Another gentleman stood at the door, and, after a 
few tiourishes, he announced himself thus: 

“I comes from ze salon of Metternich and Schultz, 
to take ze measure of madame and her son for ze 
boots.” 

Again Walter glanced at his mother. She was 





| nance. Mrs. Dalvane, partaking of his satisfaction, 





“T think I pee be. Although, in fact, it is 
mostly forced, for you look so sad that it takes ail the 
novelty and pleasure away.” 

“I will try and be cheerful for your sake,” she an- 
swered, gazing fondly upon him. “ You havealways 
been patient under care, yet you can never experience 
my feelings.” 

“There, did you hear? another knock!” and 
Walter admitted a young lady, who informed Mrs. 
Dalvane that she had come to take her measure for 
dresses, cloaks, et cetera. 

Mrs. Dalvane invited her into her room, and there 
the necessary forms were gone through with. 

With new astonishment, and very strange feelings, 
Mrs. Dalvane returned, and seated herself. 

“At all events, mother, we shall have some clothes,” 
laughed Walter, whd*by merriment was endeavour- 
ing to turn her mind to the bright side of life. 

‘But where do they come from ?” 

“Now my knowledge of the matter ceases,” he 
serio-comically replied. “ Although I shall be very 
glad, and will endeavour to imagine myself a priuce 
in some fairy tale.” 


“Your package is not empty,” she remarked, in 4 
choked voice, “let us look at the remainder.” 

Walter next drew forth a complete suit of fine. 
dark blue clothes, including a white vest. 

“ What can thismean? <A white vest and white 
kid gloves for winter? Ah, the fates may have or- 
dained that lam going toa wedding! it seems the 
only plausible hypothesis.” 

What caused Mrs. Dalvane’s eyes to grow dim as 
she looked upon the articles above-mentioned ? 

Walter raised his head, and saw the tears in her 
eyes. The vest dropped from his hand, a look of 
acute pain passed over his features, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Mother, what is.it? Oh, why are you so sad?” 

“T shall be better ina moment ; do not be troubled ; 
enjoy everything, even if I am sad.” 

“Ask me to be happy while you are oppressed? 
Ask the orb of day to change places with the queen 
of night, and the possibility is equal; I eaunot. 
When you are happy I am happy, but what pleasure 
would millions bring me if you are grieved. Mother, 
try and dispel these feelings.” 

“There, lam quiet now, Walter; examine your 
clothing, and let not my appearance trouble you; | 
shall be over it soon.” 

From the coat pocket of each suit he drew a pair 
of kid gloves ; aud what was his surprise to find in 
a vest pocket, a wallet containing one hundred pounds. 

His surprise turned into astonishment, his astonish- 
ment resolved itself into ama t, his a t 
changed to bewilderment, as during the day a pair 
of fine, French.calf and patent leather boots were 
brought to him, also hats for him to choose from, 
and, lastly, a gold watch and chain, which, as the 
bill denoted, cost the sum of three hundred pounds. 
Ifa gold mine had opened at his feet, if he had sud- 
denly been called to the throne of France, he could 
not have experienced any more pleasure and won- 
der than he did. 








He saw that his merriment did not serve to arouse 
her from her melancholy, and entering his room, he 
guve himself up to his thoughts. 

He was awakened from his meditation by his mo- | 
ther, who informed him that dinner was ready. 

As he entered the parlour, he saw that she had | 
been struggling with her feeling, and was compara- | 
tively cheerful. This gave Lim pleasure, and tlie | 
meal was passed in something like contentment. 

The day passed away with no more interruptions. 
Mrs. Dalvane exerted herself to be happy, and con- 
versed very pleasantly with her son, which gave wings 
to the evening, and ere he was aware of it, it was ten 
o’clock. 

In a short time both retired—Walter to think over 
again the events of the day, and conjecture as to the 
future. What would have been Iris feelings could he 
have looked ahead one month ? 





CHAPTER LX. 


A week had passed, a week of peculiar thoughts, 
strange feelings, and strange experiences. 

They continued to take their meals in their room, 
from no will or command of their own, however; in- 
deed their will was not consulted about anything. 
Circumstances, and an invisible unknown force di- 
rected their movements, and everything appertaining 
to their life, and they wonderingly, yet thankfully 
submitted. 

Walter and his mother were conversing, when a 
knock was heard upon the door—something, by the 
way, which they had grown quite accustomed te. 
The youth answered, and found a boy in the hall, 
with a bundle of huge dimensions. He passed the 
packet to Walter, and went his way. 

The young man entered the parlour closed the door, 
placed the bundle upon a chair, and proceeded to 
open it, with a pleased expression upon his counte- 


also bent over it and watched the smiles upon his 
face, with holy affection emitting from her expressive 
eyes. 

“io cut the string, hastily tore the paper apart, and 
gazed with glistening eyes upon the fine, black broad- 
cloth that was laid out before him. 

Walter desisted, his gratitude to someone, he knew 
not who, was unbounded. 

“Mother,” he said, with evident feeling, “ heaven 
has raised up a dear, kind friend to us, and we ought 
to be thankful and endeavour to be happy.” 

“You are right, my dear son. Indeed, it seemsas 
if I were dreaming. Iam happy to know that you 
are to be clothed as my child ought to be, but which 
thus far has been impossible. Although you have 
always looked neat, you never wore such expensive 
cloth as this. But is the bill there ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered; “made out in my name, and 
receipted.” 

“ And the amount ?” 





“Pifty pounds.” 


Mrs. Dalvane was not forgotten, but during the 
afternoon several silk dresses expensively trimmed, 
were brought in, along with cloaks, shawls, bonnets, 
and other articles that compose a lady’s wardrobe ; 
ending as Walter's did, with a fine lady’s watch in- 
luid with diamonds, and a long gold chain. Added 
to this were three expensive, but genteel sets of 
jewellery. 

She was astounded. Whocould this noble stranger 
be, who had thus lavishly laid out his money to 
make them happy? It was in such direct conflict 
with the usual surprises that she was accustomed to, 
that it made her very nervous, and indeed upon one 
who had suffered, waited and hoped so long, such a 
radical change from comparative poverty to affluence, 
could not but cause a reaction which at the least 
might be injurious. 

About an hour before tea a communication came 
from the office to the effect that the landlord hoped 
Mrs. Dalvane had rested sufficiently to honour him 
with her company at the tea table. 

“Shall you go down, mother ?” asked Walter, who 
noticed that she did not feel well. 

“Yes, I shall try to.” 

“ And, mother, put on your blue silk, won’t you?” 

“JT think my black one will look better,” she 
replied. 

“ As you say; although you know that I am pas- 
sionately fond of blue,” he answered. 

Walter gazed with pride upon his mother, as she 
stood before him ready to descend to tea. She was 
very symmetrically formed, and of noble bearing, al- 
though years and care had served to detract from the 
baauty of her features, yet she wore a placid, kind 
expression, which was at once engaging. 

And Walter, he too looked finely ; his attire fitted 
his slender form to perfection. 

At the table the greatest respect was paid to them, 

Mrs. Dalvane perforce talked, and assumed smiles 
while her heart was aching. Instead of this new 
life producing pleasure, it only served to call up for- 
mer recollections which were harrowing in the ex- 
treme. She had sought to keep out of society, to 
absent herself from the world, and while so doing, 
she had lived in a mockery of contentment, although 
it was not so bad as that which was now forced upon 
her. 

“Walter,” she said, as she returned to her room 
from tea, “I could not survive six months of this 
life; better ’twere poverty!” 

And sinking into a chair she covered her face with 
her hands. 

Walter Dalvane felt his spirit sink within him; 
he groaned in spirit, and from his breast went forth 
the cry: 

“Oh, heaven! is there no happiness for my mo- 
ther on this earth ?” 

In a moment he said: 

“Do not weep, I beg of you; try and be conten- 
ted.” 

4 question as to the cause arose and trembled upon 
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his lips, 7 
effects of it, 


but he had previously seen the deplorable 
and judiciously refrained. at 

The evening was a gloomy one. Money, with its 
great power, bad been invoked in vain. All that it 
could do had been done—elegant rooms, costly ap- 
parel, gold, silver, and precious stones had been 
brought forward to fight against the heart ; it dazzled 
not, there was no healing power in it—no balm in 
diamonds ; no soothing influence in gold; no, no, its 
efforts were futile, its presence unavailable—it 
mocked, it saddened. Mrs. Dalvane’s grief could not 
be eradicated by all the gold of California’s mines, or 
all of Australia’s diamonds ; it was of the heart. 

She slept but little during the night. Oh, if you, 
patient, loving, unselfish, pure woman, could have 
Jooked one day into futurity, what would your thoughts 
have been—would there have been sadness in your 
heart—would your life, as you looked back upon it, 
have seemed a wreck? 

(To be continued.) 








TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 
————— 
CHAPTER IL. 


We take the reader back to the ancient city of 
Pompeii, and to a period far remote from the awful 
day that witnessed the destruction of that citadel- 
gem of Campania by the fiery flood of Vesuvius. In 
that time Pompeii stood upon the sea-washed bor- 
ders of the garden of Italy, the Mediterranean spread- 
ing its broad, emerald bosom to the uninterrupted 
view of the inhabitants of the city. 

Octavius was king of Pompeii—a Roman, and a 
tyrant. Campania had been originally settled by the 
Greeks, and under the sway of their own rulers they 
had arrived at a degree of refinement and prosperity 
rarely equalled in those times; and especially had 
the favoured cities upon the coast been blessed by a 
munificent fate in their social and material progress. 
But dark days came to the chief city of the Greeks. 
Koman nobles first sought the beautiful spot for their 
health. Roman villas sprang up, and Roman togas 
were plentiful in the streets. At length Tullus Hosti- 
lius, succeeding to the pacific Numa Pompilius upon 
the Roman throne, marched a large army into Cam- 
pania, overturning and destroying many valuable 
monuments, and spreading desolation in his path. 
Tullus Hostilius set the Roman yoke upon Pompeii. 
How much longer were the people to groan beneath 
the burden ? 

“‘ How long—oh, how long shall these things be ?” 
was the daily cry of ten thousand yearning souls. 

It was late in the day—almost at the close. Near 
to the sea-wall of the city stood a plain, substantial 
dwelling, the apartments next the street being oc- 
cupied as the work-rooms of an artisan. Within the 
larger of these apartments were a forge and anvils, 
together with numerous other appurtenances and 
fixtures necessary to the working of various metals. 
In another apartment were furnaces for the melting 
of brass, copper, and silver; and in yet another 
were the more artistic arrangements necessary to the 
moulding and finishing of images. Within the fire 
that burned upon the forge in the first apartment lay 
a broad plate of iron, and near by, with his arms 
folded across his breast, stood a middle-aged man 
engaged in watching the heating metal, while a boy 
was working the simply-constructed bellows that 
gave force to the heat. 

The man was large in stature, massive and power- 
ful in frame, his whole body presenting a wonderful 
development of firm, enduring muscle. His neck 
was short and thick, and his ample and finely-shaped 
head was covered by a crisp growth of short, closely 
curling black hair. His dress was simple in the ex- 
ireme, consisting of a linen swathing passed several 
times about his loins and the lower part of his breast, 
thence over his left shoulder, thus leaving the right 
shoulder and arm, and the upper part of the swelling 
breast entirely bare. From his hips depended a short 
woollen skirt, reaching to the knees, below which ap- 
peared only the stout sandals that protected the soles 
of the feet. 

Such was Tyron, the blacksmith and shrine-maker 
of Pompeii—Tyron jthe mysterious, whose life was 
an insoluble enigma, and whose purposes were past 
finding out. That he was nota Greek, nor yet a 
Roman, was evident from his every outline and fea- 
ture; but whence he came none knew. Yet none 
more than he possessed the love and confidence of 
the people, nor was there a man in the city who 
would have been more sadly missed. Humble arti- 
san as he was, the nobles depended upon him for 
their best weapons; the keepers of the baths looked 
to him for the fashioning of their brazen pipes and 
faucets ; and for the priests of the temples he made 
shrines and ornaments of most curious and cunning 
workmanship. 


No one, high or low, ever passed his shop while 
he was at work, without bestowing upon him a look 
of more than ordinary interest. Strange stories 
were whispered of the stout artisan, and not a few 
of the people declared that he was possessed of 
superhuman power, bestowed by Jupiter; but such 
tales and whisperings were vague and dreamy ; 
though, under the superstition of the times, not 
without seeming foundation. 

The shrine-maker, however, took little notice of 
these things, but with a purpose that lay deep within 
his own bosom he moved steadily on in the mystic 
path he had chosen, never troubling himself with 
what did not concern him. 

Tyron watched the iron with a practiced eye until 
he deemed it ready for manipulation, and then draw- 
ing it forth he laid it upon a slightly concave anvil, 
and began to fashion it into a breastplate. His blows 
fell fast and heavy, and ere long it fitted the wooden 
model that lay by his side. A self-satisfied smile 
flitted across his face as he saw how well he had 
calculated upon the capacity of the heat to which he 
had subjected the metal, and turning to his boy, he 
said, as he laid the plate aside : 

“There, Lupus—you may let the fire go out for 
to-night, and prepare this plate for the polish.” 

“Whose is it, sir?” asked the boy, as he let go 
the brake of the bellows and stepped forward. 

“Tt is for Festus.” 

“The young merchant?” 

“Te. 

“ So I thought.” 

“Then why did you ask?” returned Tyron, who, 
from the mildness of his manner, seemed inclined to 
allow the lad great liberties of speech. 

“ Because I thought ’twas strange he should want 
such a thing.” 

“ All honest men in Pompeii may need such things 
ere long.” 

“Surely, my master, I see not why.” 

“Then wait for experience. That is the most re- 
liable teacher.” ~ 

Tyron made this last remark with a slight show 
of gruffness, and Lupus turned to the work to which 
he had been directed. ‘Twice or thrice he was ap- 
parently on the point of asking another question, but 
the stern frown which had been gathering upon the 
brow of the stout artisan awed him to silence. 
boy, however, did not go on with his work; for 


his master were startled from their various moods by 
the precipitate entrance of a fleeing girl. Her long 
hair was floating wildly over her shoulders, her garb 
was dust-stained and disordered, and her face was 
blanched with terror. 


hands imploringly, “save me, sir! Whoever yuu be, 
save me!” 

“How? From whom?” asked Tyron, greatly 
moved by the suddenness of the affair, and by the 
marvellous beauty of the suppliant ; for upon a mai- 
den more lovely his eyes had never rested. 

“From my enemies,” answered the fugitive. 

“Can one like you have enemies in our good city 
of Pompeii?” pursued the smith, laying his broad 
palm upon the brow of the girl, and gently brushing 
back the dark hair. 

“Yes. Oh! speak not farther, but hide me!” she 
cried, casting a terrified glance towards the way by 
which she had entered. “Iam an innocent maiden 
—indeedI am. Save me from the murderer of my 
father.” 

“ Who was he—thy father ?” 

“He was Saxones.” 

“Now!” exclaimed Tyron, “1 know who thou art, 
and who it is that seeksthee. Here, Lupus, lead the 
lady to my daughter’s chamber. Quick!” 

The boy opened a small door that led out from the 
back of the shop, and when the fair fugitive had 
darted through, he followed quickly upon her steps, 
and closed and bolted it behind him, and directly 
afterwards their feet sounded upon the stone stair- 
case beyond. 

Tyron smote his bronzed fist upon his breast, and 
a half-uttered curse rested upon his lips, while the 
frown upon his face grew to fearful blackness. He 
had started to move towards the front of the shop 
when the clatter of feet upon the pavement broke 
the air, and ere many moments half-a-dozen stalwart 
soldiers, led by Prince Protos, only son of the king, 
entered. 

“Did not a female seek shelter here a few mo- 

' ments since?” demanded Protos, labouring hard for 
breath. 

“My daughter, prince,” returned Tyron. 

“Beshrew thy daughter! "lis another I seek; 
and I know she entered here.” 

“She can be none upon whom you have any claim. 
All beneath my roof are such as belong here.” 

“Out upon thee, canting slave!” cried the exaspe- 
rated prince. “Where are thy chambers?” 
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hardly had he turned to do so, when both he and | 


“In the name of heaven!” she cried, clasping her | 


“They are beyond thy reach,” returned the artisan. 
and his eyes flashed direfully as he spoke. “I am 
a citizen of Pompeii, and my domicile is sacred.” 

“ Dost thou know who I am ?” 

“ Aye, the son of him whom we call king.” 

“Then pass me to your inner dwelling; for to 
search your private premises I am determiued.” 

“You cannot!” 

“Now, by heaven! no man shall beard me thus, 
and live. Ha! Boy, whence comest thou?” 

“From my chamber,” answered Lupus, who had 
at that moment entered, and who deliberately closed 
the door behind him. 

“ And what left you behind ?” 

“My master’s household,” quickly answered 
Lupus, not at all frightened by the savage manner 
of the prince. 

“The old viper and the young!” ground out 
Protos, between his clenched teeth. “ Follow me, 
my men, and ere we leave the house we'll pull it 
down about the slaves’ ears but we find the girl ; for 
death be my master if I did not see her enter here. 
Come on.” 

“ Back !” thundered Tyron, seizing a ponderous 
sledge, and raising it over his shoulder. “ Back, I 
say. The king may come and search my dwelling ; 
and so may any officers bearing authority of law ; 
but you, even though you be a prince, and son of our’ 
king, cannot invade by force the sanctuary of my 
home. Back!” 

“Hark! how the vile slave rants!” sneered 
the prince, and yet he quailed before that uplifted 
weapon. “I am an officer, and second only to the 
| king. Give way, or our swords shall drink your 

heart’s blood.” 

The shrine-maker smiled a dark, grim smile; but 
he spoke not, nor did he move. 

“Vile reptile, let me pass!” exclaimed Protos, 
raising his sword, and advancing a step. “ Dare to 





harm a hair of my head, and your carcass shall feed 
| the vultures.” 
| 


“ And who shall give to the vultures such food ?’” 

“The executioner.” 

“By whose authority ?” 

“The king’s.” 

“ Beware!” pronounced Tyron, with startling em- 
phasis. “Look to it, my prince, that you drag not 
your royal father into broils with the people. Strange 
scenes may follow if you do. Now tell me whom you 
seek.” , 
| “Dost think, dog, I'll answer to thee? Back thy- 
| self, or die! Telamon, strike the babbler down.” 
| He was a stout soldier whom the prince thus ad- 
| dressed, and one who held some favour with the 
king. Tyron knew it, yet he shrank not as the map 
approached. - 

“ 'Telamon, beware!” cautioned the shrine-maker, 
as the suldier started to advance. 

“ Beware yourself!” returned the ready servant 
of the prince ; and as he spoke, he rushed madly for- 
ward aud made a furious lunge at the artisan. 

The dark eyes of T'yron flashed like lightning as 
he avoided the thrust, and in another instant his 
ponderous sledge descended upon the steel cap of his 
assailant. ‘lhe polished metal gave way beneath the 
blow, and the soldier sank to his death without a 
groan. 

Protos gazed upon the bloodless face of his fallen 
follower, and his own face lost its colour. 

“ Priuce,” said Tyron, with deep solemnity, “ that 
blow was for the defence of my home. If need be I 
can strike another.” 

“ By all that I hold sacred!” vociferated Protos, 
shaking his bright sword above his head, “thine 
own death shall follow this! On, my men, and 
avenge your companion. I will lead the way.” 

The shrine-maker took a single step backward, 
and again raised his terrible weapon. ‘The soldiers 
quailed, and the prince hesitated in his onward 
course. 

“See noble prince, the rabble are collecting about 
my door. If you be wise you will order your com- 
panions to lift this body and bear it away.’ Beware 
how you trample upon the rights of the people while 
their blood is hot.” 

“ My noble lord,” said one of the sol:liers, plucking 
his master by the sleeve, “let us remain here no 
longer. The girl cannot leave the city; and as for 
this fellow, we will nave him arrested on the morrow. 
Look, the mob is increasing, and threatening looks 
are cast this way.” 

The prince hesitated. He was reluctant to give 
up; and yet he dared not stay. At length he said: 

“We'll go now; but,” turning to Tyron, “thou 
hadst better be a toad in the mouth of a viper than 
be what thou now art ; for thy dwelling shall be razed 
to the ground, and thou shalt be put to a torturing 
death! Lamah and Bynerto, bear ye the body to 
the nearest guard-house. The others will follow 
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The prince trembled with rage while he spoke, and 
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more of his wrath he vented upon the brave artisan ; 
but for reasons best known to himself he dared not 
push matters father at that time ; so, having seen the 
body of Telamon borne from the place, he took his 
departure. 

The multitude which had been collecting outside 
now came crowding into the shop; but Tyron evaded 
all their inquiries, and at length, by dint of persua- 
sion, combined with a few threats, he cleared his 
workshop, and closed his doors. 

For a time after the shrinc-maker had been left 
master of the situation he stood in profound medita- 
tion. His huge hands were clutched together like 
the jaws of a vice, and the muscles in his arms and 
neck worked as though impatient of restraint. At 
length he looked up, and folding his arms upon his 
bosom, he soliloquised : 

“Oh, Octavius, I would not sit upon thy throne as 
thou sittest for the diadem of Olympus. The wicked- 
ness of thy court shall ere long become as a mill- 
stone about thy neck. There is a cloud far darker 
than any that yet hath shadowed thy pathway ga- 
thering above thy head; and when its tempest of 
‘ury breaks upon Pompeii the night shall be blacker 
for the Roman than it was for the Greek when Tullus 
Uostilius set foot in Campania. Beware, oh, king! 

or even the very meanest of thy subjects is pos- 
sessed of the same instinct of liberty and self-pre- 
servation that is thine.” 
“My master,” spoke the boy, as soon as he saw 


the artisan’s lips closed, “shall we not flee from | 


ere a 

“Wherefore, my son?” 

“The prince—the king.” 

“I fear them not, Lupus, for I am in the right. 
Protos may threaten, but a citizen’s house is held 
sucred by the fundamental law, and naught but a 
crime may subject it to the intrusion of armed men. 
‘Lhe prince overstepped his authority, and I resisted. 
Let them do what they dare.” 

“But may not she whom Protos pursued have done 
something to incur——” 

“Hush, boy!” interrupted Tyron, with a myste- 
rious shake of the head. “That fair girl. weak and 
helpless as she came hither, bears a charm about her 
that can cause even the king to tremble with thought 

‘of her. The coming time hath strange mysteries in 
its keeping. But let these things pass for the pre- 
sent. Gather up the tools, and secure the outer pas- 
sages, and I will seek the lady.” 

Lupus gazed earnestly after his master as the lat- 
ter passed out by the way that led to the chambers, 
aud a puzzled expression rested upon his face ; but 
gradually the puzzled look gave place to the sha- 
dows of deeper thought, and while he shook his head 


witha grave motion, it was evident that dark forebod- | 


auys had possessed his mind. 





CHAPTER II. 


WITHIN one of tle upper apartments of Tyron’s 
dwelling, pale and trembling with affright, sat Myr- 
rha, the acknowledged daughter of Saxones. She 
was as beautiful as the fairest image of the enthu- 


éiast’s dream, with hair and eyes darker and far | 


suore lustrous than was common in Campania, and 
nineteen years had giveu the stamp of maturity to 
her woman’s form and features. By her side, and 
gazing upvn her with sisterly fondness, and yet with 
an air of deference, stood Zorah, the daughter of the 
shriue-maker, who would be called by some full as 
beautiful as Myrrha, though she lacked the queenly 
grace of the latter, while the witching sparkle of wit 
aud humour, rather than the intellectuality of the 
other, gave character to her attractive face. 

The girls had heard the sound of angry voices, 
and the clashing of steel; but for a time all had been 
sileut below, and Myrrha feared the worst. At 
length a heavy footfall sounded upon the stairs, and 
approached the chamber. The fugitive becaine more 
alarmed, and grasped the edge of the rude bench 
upon which she sat, as though rough hauds were al- 
ready seeking to tear her from it. 

“Put away your fears,” said Zorah, noticing the 
movement of the frightened girl. “That is my fa- 
ther’s step.” 

And so it proved; for in a moment more Tyron 
entered the apartment. 

“Have miue enemics departed, good sir?” cried 
Myrrha, starting from her seat. 

“'They have,” returned the artisan, bending upon 
the maiden a look of deepest interest, mingled with 
Loth fond esteem and grave respect. “You came 
opportunely to one who feared not your cruel pur- 
suers.” 

“Oh! thank heaven!” ejaculated the beautiful 
girl, with hands reverently clasped. “ Did you deny 
that I was here ?” 

“I denied them nothing save entrance to my dwell- 
ing. Oue I was forced to kill—the others went 
way.” 


| Killed one! Ob, good Tyron, then thou art in- 
deed undone—and that, too, for me !” 

“Nay, fair daughter of a betrayed sire, Iam not 
yet undone. I know the vantage I have gained in 
| saving thee. But tell me, where did the prince at- 
tack you, and how?” 

“In my own dwelling,” replied Myrrha. “He 
called at the outer door, and was admitted to the ves- 
tibule by a servant. Of his own accord he entered 
the atrium, where he seated himself, and then de- 
manded to see me. I obeyed his summons, little 
dreaming that the son of the king would offer vio- 
lence tome. He smiled upon me at first, and asked 
me to accompany him to his father’s palace, which 
of course I refused to do.” 

“ And why did you refuse?” asked Tyron. 

“ Because the king had murdered my father, and 
I feared he meditated evil against me.” 

“Thy father may not be murdered, sweet lady.” 

“How! Not murdered ?” cried Myrrha, grasping 


Tyron by the arm. “Have you assurance ?” 
“ Not positive. 


Thy father may have been put 
away by Octavius, and he may not. The king gave 
out that he died a natural death.” 

“But his body was not giventous. If the mo- 
narch meant not most direful wrong, why did he 
drag my father from his home ?” 

“Octavius, doubtless, had his own reasons for 
that,” returned Tyron, reflectively. “It is not im- 
possible that your father is dead; and yet it seemeth 
to me he would, at present, be of far more service to 
Octavius alive. Bat I think I may safely give you 
this piece of counsel: Should it ever be your fate to 
fall into the king's hands, let not the belief in your 
father’s death influence you in the least. And, 
above all, allow no threats to move you to compliance 
with the royal will; for I swear to you, Octavius 
dares not harm a hair upon the head of the daughter 
of Saxones.” 

“Oh, good sir! What things have youin your 
mind? Do you—can you—believe my father lives ?” 

“T cannot say that I believe; neither do I dis- 
believe. What I have said has been only given for 
tle purpose I have intimated—to guard you against 
surrendering to Octavius through fear. But let me 
kuow,—did Protos use force in your dwelling ?” 

“Yes. When I had repeatedly refused to accom- 
pany him, he called upon the soldiers he had left 
outside, and as they rushed in, my servants shrank 
away. After this ] was roughly seized ; a thick veil 
was thrown over my head, that none might recog- 
nise me; and in this condition they dragged me to 
the street. When once out of doors I reasoned to 
myself, and determined to escape if possible; to 
which end I walked passively along until we reached 
the square of the Baths of Glaucus, next above here, 
and then, when the attention of the soldiers was 
directed elsewhere, with all the force and energy I 
could command, I broke from my conductors, and 
darted towards your shop. I knew if anyone would 
give me succour, ’twould be the friend of Festus.” 

“You were right,” returned Tyron, with a beam- 
ing expression. “And yet, when you entered, I did 
not recognise you. However, you will be safe here 
until night, and then I must seek for you a safer re- 
| treat. Festus shall know of your whereabouts.” 

Atthe mention of that name the rich blood mounted 
| to the cheeks of Myrrha, and for a few brief mo- 
| ments her eyes were bent to the floor; but she soon 
looked up, aud a bright tear-drop glistened upon her 
dark lashes as she spoke: 

“Heaven will reward you for this; but I fear 
you will suffer at the Lands of the king.” 

“* No—not so long as [ can protect you. Were you 
once entirely within the royal power, I might then 
fall; but fear not for while 1 have thee in charge. I 
will save you if possible. I will do this for your 
| own sake; and I wil! do it because I kuow that Fes- 
| tus loves you, and that thou art his affianced bride. I 
love Festus, and thus will I serve him.” 

* But the king will surely send for you.” 

* Then let him send.” 

* And he will force you to give me up.” 

‘ }fe cannot.” 

‘Ile may punish your disobedience with death.” 

“ He dares not—at least, sv long as I can keep you 
safely from him.” 

“\What is this mystery, Tyron? What strange 
charm hath thus been thrown around my person, 
that both the king and the prince should think so 
much of securing me—that my father should have 
been sacrificed to that eud—and that even you rest 
your life upon the same possession. What is it ?” 

“TI do uot rest my life solely upon that,” said Ty- 
ron, betraying a purpose to evade the direct question, 
“for I might be liberally rewarded for delivering you 
up. But thisis not the time for explanations. We 
| have need of action. Trust to me that all shail come 

out well in the end. Now, Zorah,” continued the 
| artisan, tusaing tu his daughter, “go you and pre- 
| pare dresses for disguise, both for yourself and for 
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Myrrha; for ere long we must set forth from this 
place, and you shall not only bear her company, but 
for a time at least, you shall remain with her. I know 
of a retreat where you will buth rest in safety. In 
the meantime I will go and make such preparations 
as are necessary ou my part. Be speedy, my clrild. 
for the veil of night is deepening, and I wold set 
forth ere the king’s minious can come upor us.” 

Having thus spoken, Tyron left the chamber, and 
without delay Zorah set about doing her fatlrer’s bid- 
ding, leaving Myrrha alone. And while the pre- 
parations are being made for the flight, we will take 
a glance at matters which have led to the present 
situation. 

About a month previous to the opening of onr 
story, Saxones, an old noble of Pompeii, had been 
ostensibly sent by the king on business to Arigen- 
tum ; since which time he had not been seen by his 
friends. Octavius had given out that the old man 
had been lost at sea; and though none could directly 
contradict the statement, yet there were those in 
Pompeii who believed that the monarch had some 
cause of fear or enmity in connection with the miss- 
ing noble ; so that, had such a catastrophe happened, 
it was not improbable that his death had been the 
result of premeditation on the king's part. What 
the king could have had in mind against Saxones 
few could imagine ; and even those few, if we except 
Tyron, and the king and his son, had no comprehen- 
sion of the secret, though there was one thing they 
did know: They knew that Octavius had asked of 
the old noble the hand of his fair daughter for the 
prince, and that the request had been denied to tho 
monarch, for the ostensible reason that Myrrha had 
been already solemnly affianced to young Festus. 
The king was exceedingly chagrined and wrathiul 
at this peremptory refusal of his royal wish; and 
ere long afterwards, the father of the coveted mai- 
den was dispatched, on board one of the king’s ves- 
sels, upon the pretended mission to Arigentum ; but 
a merchant who arrived from Africa a week after- 
wards, said that he saw the royal vessel steering 
to the southward and eastward, off Syracuse, which 
was directly opposite from the course to Arigentum. 

For a time Myrrha had been unmolested in charge 
of her father’s household, and not until the present 
had any demonstration on the part of the king to- 
wards his former project been made ; but now, as we 
have seen, ke had sought to gain by force what he 
had failed to gain by persuasion. How much ‘l'yron 
knew of the king’s secret, and what interest he bad 
therein, will be seen anon. 

At length the deeper shades of night had fallen 
upon the city, and Zorah had arrayed Myrrha and 
herself in the garb of fisher-girls. ‘I'yron, attired 
as a boatman, and wearing a heavy sword concealed 
beneath his coarse shirt, when he had seen that all 
was ready, led the girls out from his dwelling by 
way of the roof, and passing along under cover of 
the wooden parapets of the neighbouring buildiugs, 
the party kept on until they had reached a flight‘of 
stone steps that led down towards one of the water- 
gates of the city. 

“Here you must remain for a few minutes,” ho 
said, “while I go down and see if the way is clear. 
Keep close behind this turret until I return.” 

“ You will not be gone long,” urged Myrrha, pul- 
ling her mantle more closely about her as she felt the 
cold breath of the broad sea. 

“No. ‘Ihe landing where I hope to find a boat is 
ouly a few steps from here.” 

“How! Do you mean to take me from the city?” 
asked the fugitive, in surprise. 

“ Most assuredly,” returned Tyron. ‘“ There can 
be no safety for you at present within these walls. 
Do you hesitate ?” 

It was some momeuts before Myrrha answered. 
She gazed off doubtingly upoa the bosom of the 
dark sea, and finally said : 

“It seems hard that I should be forced to flee the 
city—1 who have done no wrong!” » 

“ Aye, it is hard, dear lady ; but it is nevertheless 
necessiury.” 

“Why, oh, why mast I be torn from my home? 
Who will care for my father’s household, and: pro- 
tect his property, if I am gone?” 

“ Would you return to your father’s house now?” 
asked Tyron, with a meaning look. 

“No, no—not now; but ig 

“But what?” 

“Alas! good sir, I hardly know. 
safety, but must I do it thus?” 

“If you gu with me I can answer for your safety; 
but to remain in the city would be dangerous.” 

* But the prince may give over his persecution. 

“ He will not, lady.” 

* Why—oh ! tell me why—should he seek to maxe 
me his wife? He cannot have seen me to know 
until now, and both he and the king kuow that Iam 
already affianced. Indeed, his very conduct to-day 





I would seek 





is proof that he bears me no love.” 
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“Myrrha,” said the shrine-maker, solemnly, and 
yet with a show of anxiety, “we must not remain 
ive to converse. Of three things let me give you 
positive assurance: Virst—the prince will seek your 
jand, even at the risk of his life, and no means within 
Lis power will he leave untried towards that end. 
sccond—if you remain in the city he will certainly 
find you; and when he seeks you again, he will be 
likely to do it with a force that may not be resisted. 
‘Third—I know very well that your heart yearns to- 
wards young Festus, and that to him you would flee ; 
but let me warn you that such a movement on your 
part would be fatal to him as well as ruinous to 
yourself. No, no; Festus, with all his great good- 
ness and love, has not the power to protect you in 
this emergency. Go with me, and you shall be safe ; 
and Festus shall be informed of your whereabouts.” 

“j will go, I will go,” quickly returned Myrrha ; 
“but there is one thing I would ask: How long must 
I remain away ?” 

‘Tyron bowed his head a few seconds in thought, 
and when he looked up again a fierce fire glowed in 
his eyes, perceptible even through the veil of night ; 
his hands were clutched with nervous energy, and 
jis gigantic form seemed towering to unusual pro- 
portions. Anon he swept his eyes over the city that 
ray sleeping behind him, and then, while a slight 
shudder shook his frame, he said, in hushed, pre- 
monitory tones: 

“Not long—oh, not long! Perhaps till the wan- 
ing of another moon—perhaps longer. The end is 
iu the hands of the Almighty, aud we may not 
read the things He will do. I would not read them 
iff could! Put away all fear, and trust in heaven. 
licmain here—you and Zorah—till I return. 
uot be gone long.” 

‘Thus speaking, Tyron turned away and descended 
the stairs. Myrrha watched his departing form until 
it was lost in gloom, and then she laid her head upon 
Zorah’s boson. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Dentne a full half-hour the two girls remained 
alone upon the house-top where their conductor had 
left them. A few stars twinkled inthe heavens, but 
they only served to make the darkness visible in 
contrast, though the eye could reach some little dis- 
tance over the gently-breaking bosom of the Medi- 
terrancau., The atmosphere was laden with dew, and 
as Myrrha shrank beneath the touch of the chill 
moisture, she began to be alarmed at the protracted 
absence of Tyron. 

* Fear not,” said Zorah, as she felt the hand of her 
companion tremble. “My father is surely safe, and 
must very soon return.” 

Myrrha wondered why he stayed so long. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the other, “ he fiuds it diffi- 
cult to procure a boat.” 


* And may he not find it difficult to procure a pass | 
| children.” 


out from the city?” queried Myrrha, with a shudder. 

“'That cannot be; for no citizen can be stopped, 
saved by special edict.” 

“Dut your father is in disguise; and, moreover, 
you know he said himself that we must hurry be- 
cause the king might close the gates.” 

“it iuakes no difference,” returned Zorah, stoutly. 
“What my father plans to do, he will do, be sure of 
that. ither as a fisherman, or as—llark! What 
svund was that?” 

“Oh, heaven protect us!’ 
crouching lower down. 

“It comes from my father’s house,” said Zorah. 

“Then we are pursued—lost! lost!” groaned the 
affrizhted fugitive. 

Zorah leaued over the parapet, and gazed out into 


ejaculated Myrrha, 


the thickness of the night; but nothing save the 
| missiles he at once made his way—the object of his 


stairs, aud the opposite wall, were visible. The 
sounds which had arrested her attention were still to 
be heard, and that, too, in the direction of her own 
dwelling ; aud she doubted not that the officers of 
the king were seeking to gain admittance. 

She had turned to answer a question of her com- 
paniou’s, when a hurried footfall caught her ear, and 
the half-formed words were changed to an exclama- 
tivn of relief, as she recognised the step of her fa- 
ther. 

“Quick! quick!” cried Tyron, as he came bound- 
iug up the stairs. “There is not a moment to be 
lost. The king has issued an order for my arrest, 
aud also ef all within my house; but if we make 
haste we have yet time, for the officers are still kuoch- 
ing at my deor.” 

While yet speaking he took Myrrha by the hand, 
and led her down the narrow stairway, Zorah fol- 
lowing close behind. Whex they had reached the 
street Tyron stopped a moment, to listen, and then 
turning to the right he glided swiftly along under 
cover of the wall, 

“Hasten! hasten!” he urged, at the same time 
half bearing Myrrha in his stout arms. “The king's 
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hirelings have left our house, and some of them come 
this way.” 

“T thought you would pass out by the gate at the 
foot of the staircase,” said Zorah, as they sped on. 

“No,” replied her father. I found no boat there. 
‘We must seek another.” 

Myrrha needed no farther urging, nor did she re- 
quire the helping hand of her conductor ; for her ears 
had caught the sound of the pursuers, and with a fleet 
step she kept by his side. 

At length they reached the designated gate, where, 
within a small arched alcove, stood a mailed soldier, 
armed with spear and buckler, while close by, sup- 
ported by a perforated block of wood, were a dozen 
light javelins. 

“Who would pass ?” demanded the sentinel, step- 
ping out from his niche. 

“The same who was here but now after his boat; 
answered Tyron, confidently. 

“ But these females ?” 

“ My daughters.” 

“ They caunot pass.” 

“Cannot. They must.” 

“T say, they cannot.” 

“ And wherefore ?” 

“We have orders from the king to suffer no female 
to pass out from the city.” 

“And what of that? Do you suppose the royal 
order relates to those living without the city limits ? 
Can you not tell the difference between the poor 
fisher-girls of the coast, and the females of Pom- 
peii?” 

“Your words cannot move me, knave. While my 
life is to answer for my performance of duty, you 
need not think toe break over my guard.” 

“You will be more fool than knave if you detain 
us. See you not that it is already late? Come, let 
us pass.” 

“ What, father,” exclaimed Zorah, in well-feigned 
astonishment, “ does the man thiuk we belong in the 
city ?” 

“I know not what he thinks; and I doubt if he 
knows himself. But I do not think he will longer 
detain us.” 

The stout heart of Tyron beat quicker and harder 
as he marked, by his ear, the near and nearer ap- 
proach of his pursuers; for in his eagerness to secure 
a boat he had not thought of this emergency. But 
pass he must, even though the sentinel were dis- 
posed of by force, for he had set his life against the 
wicked plan of the king, and he would not now be 
balked by a single hireling arm. As he spoke, he 
pushed both girls ahead of him within the portal, and 
then turning to the soldier, he continued: 

“OF course you will not detain us longer.” 

“TI must detain the females,” firmly replied the 
sentinel, lowering the poiut of his spear. 

“Very well. Then be it so,” said Tyron, with 
seeming frankness and honesty of intent. “I am 
sorry, but it cannot be helped. Let us turn back ny 


The soldier took this all in good faith, and raising 
the point of his weapon, he took a step backward ; 
but be took only one, for in an instaut Tyron caught 


| him at a bound, and lifting him in his strong arms, 


he dashed down through the gateway towards the 
water. 

“ Follow! follow!” he shouted to the girls. 

And in a moment more he had hurled the helpless 
soldier far out into the sea. 

Close at hand was a small boat, furnished with two 
stout vars, into which the artisan hastened Myrrha 
and Zorah, and then casting loose the shore-fast, he 
leaped in himself, and pushed off. Just as he cleared 
the landing-steps he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the soused sentinel clamber safely out from his bath ; 
but ere the latter could reach his javelins—for which 


vindictive rage was skimming over the water far be- 


| yond his reach, 


Though Tyron could no longer distinguish objects 
upon the landing, yet he knew from the sounds that 
were borne to his ears, that his pursuers had arrived 
at the gate; for amid various oaths and execrations 
he could hear hurried demands for a boat; and he 
knew, too, that the dipping of his own oar-blades 
could be heard by those on shore. 

“They are preparing to follow us upon the sea,” 
he muttered, as he leaned farther back at his work. 

* But they cannot overtake us now ?” said Zorah, 
hopefully. 

“T cannot tell. There are swift barges at the 
Janding, and if the kirg’s crew can properly manage 
a sufficient number of oars, they may yet give me a 
severe pull.” 

For a little while they sped on in silence ; but by- 
and-bye Zorah remarked : 

“TI see not how we could thus have been traeked. 
Surely no one could have seen us on our wy over 


the houses.” : 
“Simple enough,” returned Tyron. “They di- 


; ground, 





vided into two parties when they left our dwelling, 
one of which would of course strike for the sea. 
The prince is not with this party. Had he been 
present I should have heard his voice. Ia! there 
starts a barge! I hear the splash of the long oars.” 

And as the ominous sound broke upon his ears the 
shrine-maker set himself more stoutly tu histask. A 
full league of passage lay before him, which, under 
existing circumstances, was far from being pleasant, 
since his enemies had great advantage upon the 
water; yet he hopefully put forth his immense 
strength, his broad chest heaving like the billows of 
the sea, while the sweat rolled from his brow iu 
streams. Myrrha and Zorah sat together in the stern 
of the boat, whence they watched, with anxious 
looks, the labours of their stout guardian, ever and 
anon casting their eyes back towards the point 
whenee they had come. On, on, on, until only a few 
short rods divided them from the shore; and now 
the dim outlines of the barge could be plainly dis- 
tinguished through the gloom, and the dusky forms 
of her oarsmen were pictured against the dark sky. 
Ahead the shore stretched along with its line of 
white, fleecy foam; and beyond this, if it could be 
reached, was the goal of safety. 

“Zorah,” said Tyron, as the barge came nearer, 
“stand up, and see if you can count the number of 
our pursuers.” 

The artisan’s daughter rested her hand upon Myr- 
rha’s shoulder for support, and after gazing in the 
given direction a fow moments, she replied: 

“T can see them distiuctly. There are seven-— 
six at the oars, and one at the helm.” 

The artisan asked nothing farther, for afew more 
strokes carried his boat to the shore with a force 
that lifted the bows upon the sloping bed of sand. 

“Now for your lives!” he urged, in quick, low 
accents. “Leap! Mind not the shallow water.” 

Zorah caught Myrrha by the hand and jumped 
from the boat. The barge had already struck upon 
the sand, but her depth was such that she remained 
yet several yards from the shore. 

“Now speed away with all possible fleetness,” 
cried Tyron. “Your goal is that tall pillar that 
stands nearest the sea. Do you mark it 2” 

Both the girls answered that they did, and with 
the words upon their lips they sped away. ‘Tyron 
saw this; and he saw, too, that the pursuers had 
gained the shore; but he was prepared to stand his 
He did not draw his sword, for there were 
better means of defence at hand. At his feet, washed 
up into a ridge by the sea, were round, smooth stones 
of all sizes, and hastily selecting two of such weight 
as he deemed would be most effective, he took posi- 
tion, and made sure of his mark ; directly after which 
the nearest cf the soldiers went down beneath the 
crushing force of the first of the deadly missiles. 
This was a game at which Tyron was an adopt ; and 
in all Campania there had not yet been found his 
equal at stone-casting. 

The advancing party hesitated as they saw one of 
their number thus unexpectedly fall; and ere they 
could comprehend the cause a second of the squad 
met the same fate. 

“By heavens!” cried one of the soldiers, “the 
fisherman is hurling stones upon us!” 

“Hold, where you are!’ shouted Tyron, as the 
men started to rush forward. “ He who comes hither 
rushes upou his own death !” 

“Tis no fisherman! "I'is Tyron, as I'm alive!” 
exclaimed the foremost of the assailants. 

“Thou art right. Iam Tyron of Pompeii; and ye 
who know me best will best know how to act.” 

If there was one man more than another whom the 
soldiers of Pompeii held in respect and awe, that 
man was Tyron, their unrivalled sword-maker and 
armourer; and, more than that: None knew how to 
use the weapons of his fashioning better than did he 
himself. Mowever brave a man may be, there is 
sure to be experienced a shrinking sensation when 
coming in contact with an acknowledged superior, 
and more especially when that superior happens to 
be one in whose prowess the opposing party has felt 
particular pride. With emotions akin to this the 
soldiers hesitated a second time, while their ivader 
spoke: 

“ Tyron, we are all officers of justico now, for we 
bear with us a warrant from the king not only for 
your arrest, but also for the arrest of the daughter 
of Saxones. So you may readily understand we have 
no choice. You have already slain two of our num- 
ber, but I cap assure you that farther resistance will 
be useless. We kuow that one of these females who 
bore you company was the beautiful Myrrha.” 

“Tt was,’ said Tyron promptly ; “and I havesworn 
to protect her with my life.” 

“But we must obey our reyal master.” 

* And I must keep my oath.” 

“Then you will not surrender?” 

“Never!” 

“ Your blood, then, be upon your own head!” 
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During this colloquy Tyron had been calculating 
the lay of the and between himself and the point 
where the girls had sought refuge. There were five 
determined men opposed to him, and he felt the re- 
sponsibility he had assumed as too sacred to admit of 
a needless exposure of his life; so he had been plan- 
ning a ruse. 

As the soldiers started once more to advance, 
Tyron turned suddenly about, and ran as swiftly as 
possible towards the high tower which he had pointed 
out to the girls. The royal servants were somewhat 
taken aback by this movement ; but quickly recover- 
ing themselves they followed in pursuit; Tyron 
however, outran them at sucharate that he was 
soon lost to their view in the darkness. 

The shrine-maker had a point in view other than 
to ron away; for no sooner did he make sure that 
the veil of obscurity had dropped between himself 
and his pursuers, than he turned abruptly to the left, 
and sought a hiding place behind a heap of moul- 
dering ruins, where he armed himself with two heavy 
stones, and then awaited the approach of the sol- 
diers. 

At length they came puffing along. Tyron as- 
sumed a favourable position, and as soon as he was 
sure of his mark he let fly one of the dread missiles. 
A messenger of the king fell upon the sand. Again 
the party stopped in consternation, and ere a word 
had been spoken, another, making the fourth of their 
number, went down beneath the direful power they 
hal awakened to defence. There were but three 
remaining, and drawing his sword from beneath his 
shirt, the artisan stepped forth from his cover. 

“Now stay your base purpose, and live !” he said, 
in toves that attuned to the roar of the aroused lion. 
“I fight for innocence against the wiles of wicked- 
ness ; and were the king himself of your number, 
with all his chiefest men, he should take me, or my 
charge only after I was dead! Back! Who tempts 
his fate first? Let him who would first die advance 
but a single step, and the fate shall be his!” 

“ Tyron,” ventured one of the recoiling trio, “ you 
know that from this moment your life is forfeited. 
Deliver up to us the Lady Myrrha, and we will as- 
sure you of the king’s free pardon.” 

The artisan laughed a bitter laugh, and scouted at 
the assurance thus given. Then he poised his pon- 
derous blade, and advanced. 

“ Back to your barge! and if the king wants me, 
let him come for me. Were I now alone, with no 
liberty but mine own to defend, I would go with you 
& prisoner to your royal master ; but the daughter of 
Saxones he cannot have while Tyron of Pompeii lives. 
That is enough. Now turn!” 

“ By heavens!” cried one of the soldiers who had 
before spoken, “ we might as well die here as die by 
the hands of the executioner, for Octavius will not 
overlook such cowardly defeat. Will you follow 
me ?” 

“We will,” returned his two companions. 

“ Then brace your swords and on!” 

The moment these words had fallen upon the air 
Tyron dashed like a tiger upon his assailants, wait- 
ing not for their onset ; and at the first sweep of his 
trenchant blade one of them fell. ‘lhe two remain- 
ing seldiers had fairly entered the lion’s den, and 
they dared not turn. ‘They both struck—one of the 
weapons the artisan threw up by an adroit blow under 
the sword-arm, while the other he beat down, and 
then ran its owner through the body. As the soli- 
tary remaining soldier saw his last companion fall, he 
leaped quickly back and cried for quarter. 

“Take your life and go,” said Tyron, dropping the 
point of his sword ; “and if you reach the king, tell 
him plainly how fared it with his messengers. And 
you may tell him one thing more: he can find me at 
auy reasonable hour after the rising of the morrow’s 
sun. 

“I shall not return to Pompeii,” replied the sol- 
dier. “1 had better brave the dangers of the open 
sea than venture within Octavius’ reach with the 
story 1 shall have to tell.” 

“ As you please,” responded Tyron; “ only beware 
that you follow not in my path.” 

The shrine-maker waited until the man had gone 
from his sight, when he turned and took his way in 
quest of his fair charge. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue CHARITY OF THE TURF.—We last year men- 
tioned that a donation-box for St. George’s Hospital 
suspended at Tattersall’s rooms had produced the 
munificent sum of one florin as the charitable con- 
tribution of a number of gentlemen through whose 
hands large sums of money are constantly passing, 
and who look upon a “fiver” much as other people 
doa half-crown. We regret to learn that another 
year’s suspension of the aforesaid box has resulted 
1n—emptiness ! 


the charge of disregard to the wants of humanity ; 
but as respects the great mass of “ betting men” we 
fear the epithet “ hard-hearted” is as appropriate as 
the more flattering title “ hard-headed.” 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Boat Race.—A rumour of 
great interest to all who care for boat races comes 
from Bula. There is a possibility that the great con- 
test between Oxford and Harvard may be rowed on 
the lake. Sir Watkin, says rumour, has offered the 
use of the lake, and some of the men high in boating 
authority want to accept the offer. Countless thou- 
sands could line the shores of the lake and see the 
race, Then, it is neutral ground, in the sense of not 
being familiar to either crew; it is easy of access 
from all parts of England, and it is not far enough 
from London to prevent eager lovers of the sport 
_— little time at their command from running 

here and back in one day. Besides there is the 
beauty of the neighbourhood to throw into the scale, 
and the bracing atmosphere. There is really a great 
deal to be said for Lynn Tegid. 





FACETIZA. 





A public speaker, in dealing with the “ modern 
physical degeneracy of women,” exclaimed: “ We 
must take good care of our grandmothers, for we shall 
never get any more!” 

Miss TuLip on Bacuetors.—Miss Tulip, in 
speaking of old bachelors, says that they are frozen- 
out old gardeners in the flower-bed of love, As they 
are useless as weeds, they should be served in the 
same manner—choked. 

A FIRST-CLASS NOTICE. 

Strong-minded Woman: I would like to be able to 
give this idiot of an editor or reporter a piece of my 
mind. Oalls Mrs. A. fascinating; Mrs. B. charming ; 
Mrs. ©. dressed in exquisite taste. Not a word of 
me or my dress! Ah! I know what it is, the hus- 
bands of these belles manage it, they feed the mon- 
ster and give him champagne !” 

Husband : “ Well, my dear, the next ball we go to, 
you shall have a first-class notice, if I have to pay a 
pound a line for it!” 


ALL the jurymen, five in number, who tried a case 
recently in the Sheffield County Court bore the pa- 
tronymic name of Smith—three of them, too, answer- 
ing to the name of William. : 


Pyrorecuny.—‘I say, ma,” exclaimed a little 
minx of thirteen, “do you know what the pyrotech- 
nical remedy is for a crying infant?” “Gracious 
goodness me, no; I have never heard of such a 
thing!”* “ Well, ma, it’s a rocket.” 

WONDERS. 

I wonder what makes papa tell such nice stories 
to visitors about his hiding his master’s rattan when 
he went to school, and about his running away from 
his schoolmistress when she was going to whip him, 
and then shut me up all day in a dark room because 
I tried just once to be as smart as he was! 

Wonder what made papa say that wicked word 
when Betsy upset the ink all over his papers, and 
then slapped my ears because I said the same thing 
when my kite-string broke! 

Wonder why mamma told Bridget the other day 
to say she was not at home when Tommy Day's 
mother called, and then puts me to bed without my 








The well-known liberality of a few | 


supper every time I tell a lie! 

A YOUNG woman, meeting a former fellow-servant, 
was asked how she liked her new place. “ Very 
well.” “Then you have nothing to complain of ?” 
“ Nothing, only master and mistress talk such very 
bad grammar !” 

A wITNEss in court who had been cautioned to 
give a precise answer to every question, and not talk 
about what he might think the question meant, was 
interrogated as follows: “ You drive a waggon ?” 
“No, sir, I do not.” “ Why, sir, did you not tell my 
learned friend so this moment?” “No, sir, I did not” 
“ Now, sir, I put it to you on your oath, do you not 
drivea waggon?” “No, sir.” “What is your oc- 
cupation, then?” “I drive a horse, sir.” 

A MORALIST took his daughter to see the Siamese 
Twins. “ Observe, Prudence, my dear,” he remarked 
to her, “ observe the care exercised by Providence, 
which united these two; and think what a heavy 
and wearisome fetter might that membrane which 
attaches them together have been, if, instead of 
being brothers, they had been strangers to each 
other.” 

A Lapy’s CoNTEMPT FOR “ UNMENTIONABLES.”— 
Mrs. Olive Logan, in a speech at a woman’s meeting, 


| said: “I reject the trousers with contempt and scorn. 


Men cut a sufliciently ridiculous figure in them theia- 
selves. 





The truth is they don’t like their own cos- | 
Jeuding members of the turf exonerates them from | tnme, and are envious of our laces, jewellery, frills, | to 20 persovs had been occupied for more than three 


and dresses. ‘Tronsers, forsooth, trousers!’ Shake 
not the ridiculous garment at me. No; so long a 
we car have our silks, satins, and shawls, we wil! 
repudiate your absurd bifurcated unwhisperable:, 
Look at your swallow-tail coats, stovepipe hats; and 
you wear your hair so short, some of you, that you 
look precisely like monkeys; and I don’t wonder 
that one of your number has written a book showinr 
that animal to be the father of his race.” This speeci 
was greete4 with roars of laughter and applause. 

WALK BACK AGAIN. 

“Ts there any ford here ?” asked an English tour- 
ist who came suddenly to a full stop before one of tho 
little mountain torrents of the west of Ireland. 

“Oh, to be sure, your honour, there was a ford,” 
said a peasant standing at the brink, and making 
hundred grimaces of civility. 

“ What was it?” said the tourist. 

“Before the bridge was built,” said the peasant ; 
“but when man and horse went over the bridge, the 
ford got out of the habit.” 

“Well, now that the bridge is broken down, I sup- 
pose that the ford may have got into habit again. 
Is it safe ?” 

“To be sure, your honour, all but in the middle, but 
that is nothing; and if you can swim, there is nota 
better ford in the country.” 

“ But I cannot swim.” 

_“ Then, your honour, the only safe way that I know 
of is, as soon as you get out of your depth, walk back 
again.” 

CHANGED PosiT1on.—A Paisley man, visiting 
Glasgow, was being shown thé lions of the town. 
and among other things admired the statue of Sir 
John Moore, which is an erect figure. He brought 
another Paisley man soon afterwards to see the 
statue, but not being topographically posed, arrived 
at the statue of James Watt, which is in a sitting 
attitude. Feeling somewhat puzzled as to the identity 
of what was before him with what he recollected to 
have seén, he at length disposed of the difficulty by 
exclaiming, “Odd man! he’s sat down since I saw 
him last.” 

SERVES HIM RIGHT. 

Husband: “My dear, I have requested you not to 
go out alone! I prefer——” 

Wife: “ You prefer to go with me always, I know; 
but then folks always ask me: ‘Is that your father 
or grandfather?’ which questions are not pleasant to 
answer, you know !” 


Joun tells a story of Thompson and Rogers, two 
married men, who, wandering home late one night, 
stopped at what ‘Thompson supposed to be his resi- 
dence, but which his companion insisted was his owa 
house. ‘Thompson rang the bell lustily, when a 
window was opened, and a lady inquired what was 
wanted. “Madam,” inquired Mr. ‘’., “isn’t this 
Mr. [—Thompson’s house?” “No,” replied the 
lady ; “thisis the residence of Mr. Rogers,” “ Woll,” 
exclaimed Thompson, “Mrs. T—T—Thompson— 
beg your pardon—Mrs. Rogers, won't you just step 
down to the door and pick out Rogers, for I’ omp 
son wants to go home.” 

NovEL APPLICATION FOR DAMAGES.—Not a hun- 
dred miles from Llandyssil, Cardiganshire, a young 
man, disappvinted in a love affair, sent a bill contain- 
ing the following items to his “ deceitful love ” after 
she had been wedded to another: Ll , Nov. 4, 
1868. Mrs. ——, late Miss , to Mr. —. ‘lo 
53 glasses of wine at different fairs and markets, 
13s. 3d. ; to 1 pair of shoes, and heeling another pair 
that I wore out in going and coming from —, 
4s. 6d.; for Dr.’s bill for curing a cough, caught by 
waiting under your window on a wet night, 9/. 9s. 
9d.; to postage, &c., 1s. 1ld.; to deceiving me and 
throwing me out of a partner for life, 100/.; to en- 
ticing me to come to —— 99 times, at 2s. 6d. each 
time, 12/. ; to twelve days lost in your company, 4/. 
7s. 6d.—1281. 14s. 9d. 

THE BEARD MOVEMENT. 

Policeman (invidionsly): “It’s puffectly hoptional 
vith us, you know!” 

( The hairs them p'licemen gives theirselves,” John 
remarked afterwards, in the servants’ hull.) —Punch. 

New Fasric.—At the State Ball at Buckingham 
Palace on the 17th, we are told that the Priacess 
Louise wore a dress of “ straw-coloured pont de soie.” 
Rather a remarkable sight, to see a young lady in @ 
ball-room dressed in a “bridge of silk!” (Vis- 
countess Punch’s Court Milliner telegraphs to say 
that this is a mistake for poult de soie).— Punch. 

THe WronG or Perition.—In the notice of the 
debate in the House of Commons, on the question 
of Opening Public Museums, &c., on Sunday, the 
following iastructive statement occurs :—“ Bigg de- 
posed that he had filled in 200 fictitious signatures 
(to a petition), and that at 13, Cook’s Court, from 12 
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filling in fictitious signatures. 


wi as well as accounts can be 


seems that petitions 

cooked—Punch. 
INTERNATIONAL COMPLIMENTS. 

lish Workman (to Scotch Ditto): “1 say, Sandy, 

bad your photygraph done yet? — *Cause 

mind you have it taken ‘ Plain,’ and 

or else I’m blest if it "ll be like yer!” 


Eng 
have you 
when you do, 
not ‘ Vi'nette,’ 
—Punch. 

Rarway Notice For Junz.—Since the opening 
of the New Meat Market the Underground Railway 
will in future be called the (Meat)ropolitan Railway. 
—Will-’o-the= Wisp. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS A DANGEROUS THING. 

Bookbinder: “Oh, your master wants them bound, 
my man, does he? Well are they to be done in 
russia or morocco ?” 

Rustic: “ Why, stoopid, dust think if he’d wanted 
‘em done in Roosia that I’d ev browt ’em ere ?”— 
Will-'o-the- Wisp. 

Wuy should a flourish of trumpets prove cooling 
in hot weather? 
Fun. 

PARTICULAR TO A HAIR. 

1st Young Man of the Day: “Why, ’Arry! ’ow is 
it you don’t let yer moustache grow Ad 

ond Y. M. of Ditto: “So I did for a week or so, 
but I found it took away all the play and expression 
of my mouth !”—Fun. 4 

WRONG ON THAT HEAD. 

Old lady (picking up a discarded “ fashionable 
bonnet”): “Dear dear! Here’s some poor thing lost 
her respirator !”—Fun. 

TRUE AND TRIED. 

Enthusiastic Outsider : “ Fine chaps them milisher 
—all on ’em tried men, too!” 

Cynical Driver: “ Ah, that’s true! Them as ain’t 
been tried at the Hold Bailey ’as been tried at 
Clarkenwell!”—Fun, 


LiITTLER THAN Tom THUMB.—We are informed 
that Mr. Lewis Lewis, who lives about a mile north 
of Piperville, has a son thirteen years of age, who is 
much smaller than the celebrated dwarf General 
fom Thumb. He is twenty-nine and a half inches 
in height, and weighs only eighteen pounds. When 


seven months old he was as large as children at that 
age ordinarily are, but from that time he ceased to 
grow almost entirely, and has gained only two 
pounds in weight in over twelve years. He isa 
bright and active child, and apparently as intelligent 
as children of his age and with his opportunities ge- 
nerally are. 

IMPORTATION OF ORANGE-TREES AND BAMBOOS AT 
CaLirornn1A.—Dwarf orange-trees from China have 
reached Los Angeles, California, in good condition. 
“It is curious,” says a writer, “to see an orange-tree 
not over two feet high, and filled with blossoms 
and fruit.” An acre of ground would contain 
over four thousand of such trees, and although eaeh 
tree would produce not more than half a dozen or- 
ranges, yet the yield per acre would largely over- 
balance that of standard tress. A lot of bamboo 
plants, of a variety which grows to a height of thirty 
ject, aud from three to four inches in diameter, have 
also reached California. 

Tue TARIFF OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
Company.—The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company now charge 2/. for ten words instead of 
ai. 7s. 6d. The reduction is larger in appearance 
than in reality. Under the old tariff, five words 
were allowed free for names and addresses ; under 
the new scale every word must be paidfor. To 
send a private message to New York costs very 
nearly as much as it did before the recent alteration 
in price, for most of the “up-town” streets are 
numbered, and every figure reckons as a word. If 
five words for addresses were still given by the di- 
rectors, “social” messages would be encouraged, 
and people would be very glad to telegraph to their 
American friends when any event takes place in 
which they are interested. At present the gainers 
by the reduction are commercial firms who send long 
messakes. ,The company, however, can afford to 
pay nearly 25 per cent. dividend, and under such 
circumstances nothing but the competition of the 
French line would be likely to induce them to lower 
their charges. 


Carturinc WHALES BY Exxctricity.—A good 
deal used to be talked about applying explosive 
bombs in the whale fishery; but actual trials have 
shown the plan to be a failure. The explosion of a 
bomb, if attached to the harpoon, simply destroys 
the flesh in its neighbourhood, and hence also the 
hold on the fish, which is often thus lost and use- 
lessly killed. From various causes, amongst which 





Because it’s a fan-for-an-aid.— | 


and the discovery of petroleum, the whale fishery 
has rather languished of late years, and it probably 
requires a stimulus such as would be afforded by di- 
minishing its well-known dangers. Whether this 
object would be obtained by a curious proposal sub- 
mitted to the Society of Civil and Mechanical engi- 
neers, by Mr. H. J. Rogers, only actual trial could 
show; but we understand that the project is partly 
brought forward by practical whale fishers. A gal- 
vanic battery is placed in the whaling boat, with a 
powerful induction coil in communication. From the 
terminals of the battery two insulated wires pass as 
conductors, through a line of the size ordinarily used 
te the harpoon, which is made with two heads, sepa- 
rated from each other, each insulated wire passing 
through the harpoon to the points where they termi- 
nate. The handle of the harpoon is of course insu- 
lated. In this harpoon the circuit would be complete 
when it struck the whale. According to another 
plan, one insulated wire passes from one terminal 
through the rope to the end of the harpoon having 
one point only, the other insulated wire hanging in 
the water, and acting as a means for the return cur- 
rent. The experiments have been tried on eels and 
other small fish without perforatiug the skin. The 
two wires from the poles of the battery being simply 
directed in close proximity to each other towards the 
fish, or one wire at the head and the other at the 


| tail, and the effect has been to produce rigidity and 





complete temporary paralysis, the eel and other fish 
appearing perfeetly lifeless during, and even after 
the period of contact. 








BEAUTY’S SMILES. 


I LovE to gaze upon the sea 
When storms are bursting o’er it, 

When sweeps the whirlwind o’er its breast, 
And drives the waves before it. 


I love to gaze upon the sea 
When stars above are beaming, 

And gilds the waves with silver hue, 
When moonlight o’er them gleaming. 


I love to gaze on forest green 
In gentle summer even, 

When sunset paints each waving leaf 
With golden tints of heaven. 


But dearer than them all to me, 
Are smiles by beauty given ; 

That paints love’s ever smiling sky 
With all the hues of heaven. 


They linger there in beauty bright, 
When joy it has departed, 

Like angel forms in heaven’s light 
To cheer the broken-hearted. 


Then give to me fair beauty’s smiles, 
To spread their rays above me ; 
That beaming light from woman’s eyes, 


Which plainly says: “I love thee!” A. 





SPECTACLES. 


Wir most persons, there is an epoch in life when 
the eyes become slightly flattened. It arises pro- 
bably from a diminished activity of the secreting 
vessels. 
kept quite as completely distended with fluids as in 
youth and middle age. There is thus an elongated 
axis of vision. A book is held farther off to be read. 


Finally, becoming more flattened by the same inac- 


tivity within, the difficulty is met by putting on con- 
vex glasses. This is the waning vision of age. 


| however, when that advancing imperfection is first 
| realised, the individual persists in the attempt to 





keep the book in the old focus of vision—even if he 
reads under perplexing disadvantages, never relax- 
ing, but perseveringly proceeding just as he did when 
his eyes were in the meridian of their perfection, 
the slack vessels will at last come up to his assistance 
and the origiual focal distance will be re-established 

This statement will unquestionably be combated 
energetically, by those who use glasses. But it will 
be a waste of forensic powder, because the fact is 
established beyond cavil. 
will be successful in every instance; but generally, 
if glasses are unce restored to, then the opportunity 
of doing without them is for ever lost. 

Very aged men may be noticed reading fine print ; 
and ladies, too, by scores, who resisted glasses at the 
age of life referred to who enjoy all the comfort of 
distinct vision, and they will, until, like the deacon’s 
chaise, every stick in the vehicle falls to pieces at 
the same time. 


The consequence is that the globe is not | 


lf, | 


We do not pretend it ! 


” ‘Thus it | are, no doubt, the general use of gas for lighting, | never complained of imperfect vision at the age of 


| sixty-three. He even wrote his last letter by torch- 
| light, on the eve of being put to death by the wait- 
| ing soldiers. Humboldt died at ninety-two, having 
never been embarrassed with those modern contri- 
| vances, lunettes. John Quincy Adams, illustrious 
for scholarship, at a ripe old age saw without them. 
Indeed, it would be a labourous enterprise to collect 
| acatalogue of names, in the chronicle of literary 
| fame, of men and women, who were independent of 
glasses. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ir is said that the recent researches of Professor 
Dareste, of Paris, upon the production of monstrosities 
| in chickens, & c., have brought to light a curious fact, 
| namely, that. by simply varying the action of heat, 
| or the mode of applying it, upon the egg, almost every 
| known case of monstrosity in chickens canbe pro- 
| duced at will. 


THE Errect or CHaRcoaL on Ftowsrs.—A hor- 
| ticulturist purchased a rose bush full of promising 
buds—the flowers, however, were of a faded hue. 
He covered the earth in the pot about an inch thick 
with pulverised charcoal, and was surprised, some 
days afterward, to find the blooms of a fine lively 
rose colour. He repeated the experiment another sea- 
son with the same result. He then tried the powdered 
charcoal upon petunias, and found that both the white 
aud violet coloured flowers were equally sensitive to 
its action. It always gave great vigour to the red or 
violet colours of the flowers, and the white petunias 
became veined with red or violet tints; the violets 
became covered with irregular spots of a bluish or 
almost black tint. 


FattEnInG Fowxs.—If our farmers and poultry 
raisers would give their fowls different kinds of food, 
prepared in different modes, and observe closely the 
effects, there would be less diversity of opinion in 
regard to the relative value of food, and poultry could 
be fattened in less time and with less expense. We 
give a paragraph to illustrate our idea, and shew the 
gain made by the use of charcoal. Four turkeys werr 
cooped up and fed with meal, boiled potatoes, and 
oats; four others of the same brood were treated in a 
similar manner in another pen, but with a pint daily 
of finely pulveris ed charcoal added to the food, aud 
an abundant supply of lumps of the coal. All cight 
were killed the same day, and those fed with the 
charcoal were found to weigh about 1}1b. each more 
than the others, and to be of much better quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ARTIFICIAL IsLANDS OF MExiIco.—In old 
times the surface of the Mexican Lake Chalco was 
pure and clear, but the Indians covered it with rafts 
and straw matting, upon which they strewed soil, and 
planted thereon flowers and vegetables. The Countess 
Kollonitz, who visited these lakes « short time ago, 
found that these rafts are now firmly fixed, forming 
little islands, surrounded by hedges of roses and 
filled with the finest vegetables. The waves or cur- 
rents of the lake have no power to move them. 
Standing in his canoe, the Indian paddles from one 
to the other to collect the fruit and vegetables which, 





| supply the whole town of Mexico. 


DEADLY NicutTsHAbE.—In reference to the para- 
graph that has gone the round of the papers, in whicls 
it was stated that several persons were poisoned by 
eating a portion of the root of the deadly nightshade 
(Solanum Dulcamara), Mr. R. E. Dudgeon, M.D., 
writes to correct an error. “ The Sulanum Dulcamara,” 
he says, “is not the ‘deadly,’ but the ‘ woody’ 
nightshade, the root of which could scarcely be mis- 
taken for a carrot, and is, moreover, not strictly 
speaking poisonous. The root of the Atropa Bella- 
donna, or deadly nightshade, has a superficial re- 
semblance to a carrot, and is capable of causing death 
by convulsions, but there is, I believe, no case on re- 
cord where death has ensued from its ingestion so 
speedily as in this instance.” 


REMOVAL OF THE OBSERVATORY AT PaRis.—The 
Academy of Sciences, after a careful examination of 
the question, has determined, by a majority of 53 to 


| 1, that the Astronomical Observatory shall be re- 
moved from the site which it has so long occupied 


at tho end of the gardens of the Luxembourg, and 
placed within a large enclosed space of ground with- 
out, but near to the limits of the city, in order to se- 


| cure the astronomers from the inconveniences caused 


by the neighbouring buildings, railways, roads, &c. 


Therefore, begin with a firm resolution never to | The working of the observatory is to be entirely/in- 


use glasses of any kind, for reading or writing. ‘The 
ancients knew nothing about such contrivances; if 
they had, there would have been poor eyes in abun- 
dance, and oculists to meet the emergency. Cicero 


dependent of the new one for meteorological observa- 


| tions, which is now being erected on Montrouge, but 


both will be under the direction of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Sea Cu1r.—Declined with thanks. 

A. Z.—We are unable to give an opinion without hav- 
iny seen the books. Take them to a bookseller. 

Cc. K.—1. Pitman’s, Paternoster Row. 2. The set of 
Looks about 3s. 6d. 

Tom Roxrinsoy.—Your handwriting is very good, butit 
would be improved by the absence of flourishes. 

Corporal Frycu.—Hans Busk wrote a book on the 
subject. You can procure it at almost any bookseller’s. 

LAURENCE.—We would advise you to speak to the 
young lady’s parents. 

H. Bares.—There are several offices. Consult the Lon- 
don Directory for thé present year. 

Grorer.—We would not advise Turkish baths; try 
cold shower baths. 

H. C. J.—We can give you no advice, unless you fur- 
nish particulars of your present occupation, the extent of 
your education, and your capabilities. 

hk. W.—1. Practise, and, if possible, undera teacher. 
2. It is only in rare cases that a person grows after twenty- 
one. 3. Medium height. 4. Handwriting careless—prac- 
tise more. 

Penrcy.—l. We cannot tell. 2. Ambassadors are ac- 
credited agents and representatives from one court to 
another. In England ambassadors and their servants are 
secured against arrest. 

PaRrsxELL V.—In 1780, receipts for legacies were sub- 
jected toa stamp wy 5 and in 1796, the legacy duty was 
imposed. In 1853, the legacy duty was extended to landed 
or real property. 

CarLis_E.—As your brother is illegitimate he cannot 
touch the property. It must be divided between the 
three brothers, and you as the eldest should administer 

*g0 as to be authorised legally to interfere. 

Saxsr.—** "Tis not in mortals to command success,” 
esays the poet; but he adds, ‘*we'll do more, Sempronius 
—Wwe'll deserve it.” This may be well applied to your 
present position. Continue to strive as you are now doing, 

sand the reward is sure to come. 

Merxnceprs or Cast1Le.—There is no necessity for you 
to give way to all the whims and caprices of your sister. 
We do not wonder that your intended feels annoyed at 
being neglected in consequence. You must be firmer. 
What will she do when you are married ? 

B. W.—You did quite right in breaking off your en- 
gogement. A young man who could make a jest of your 
brother's infirmity to people with whom you are not on 
friendly terms could have little respect for his intended 
wife. You have had a lucky escape. 

RKeyrrew.—Aceldama was the field said to have been 
‘bought with the thirty pieces of silver given to Judas 

Iscariot for betraying Christ. It is still shown to tra- 
‘vellers. It is covered with an arched roof, and retains 
*the name Aceldaima, that is “‘the tield of blood,’”’ to this 
day. 

Gracr.—You are playing with fire. A flirt has neither 

respect for herself, nor does she receive aught but con- 
tempt from all but her silly dupes. The carnation of in- 
nocence never visits the cheek of a practised flirt. Get 
rid of a habit that can only end in humiliation and bitter 
wegret. Modesty is woman’s greatest char. 

SappuirE.—Rings anciently had a seal or signet en- 
craved on them, to seal writings, and they are so used to 
this day. Pharoah gave Joseph his ring, according to 
the scriptures. Rings are now put upon women’s 
fourth finger at marriages, but the first use of rings by 
the Jews was at the espousalor contract before marriage, 

Tuomas V.—Biarritz is situated near Gayonne. It was 
at this favourite bathiug-place that the Comtessa de 
Montijo and her daughter Eugenie, now Empress of the 
French, resided till her marriage, Jan. 29, 1853; siuce 
when it has been annually visited by the emperor and 
empress. 

GENTLFWOMAN.—Many young wives make the same 
mistake. You cannot expect to commence life at the 
same social altitude at which your father left off: by 
yeur own confessiou he was a “self-made man.” Your 
jiusband has the same, if not better, chances; but you 
may stultify all his efforts by the kind of pride which is 
certain to have a fall. 

Hester.—The placing the wedding-ring “‘ the mystic 
circle,” upon the fourth finger of the woman’s left hand 
is attributed to the ancient belief that a small artery ran 
from this finger to the heart—an idea co-existent with a 
supposition that man’sanatomy must be minus a rib from 
the ieft side iu compliance with the scriptural creation ot 


woman whilst Adam slept. But both points have been 
contradicted by scientific experience. The left hand was 
doubtless found most convenient for such an ornament 
or badge, because it is less used than the right ; and the 
fourth finger has been selected, as that also is less used 
than any of the others, and more calculated to preserve 
a ring from bruises or injury. It has likewisea peculiarity 
unattached to its fellows, and cannot be extended except 
in company with one of the adjoining fingers, whilst any 
of the rest can be straightened separately. 

Victrorinr.—Some of the recorded etiquette of courts, 
ancient and modern, are very extraordinary. King Phillip 
III., of Spain, was one day sitting before a fire alone, the 
heat was dreadful, but according to etiquette it was be- 
neath his dignity to poke out the fire or call for assis- 
tance. The officer in charge of the fire did not arrive in 
time, and the king became so hot that erysipelas set in 
and caused his death. 

V. T.—Pagans were the heathen idolators, gentiles, 
worshippers of idols, not agreeing in any set form or 
points of belief. Constantine ordered the Pagan temples 
to be destroyed throughout the Roman empire, 331; his 
nephew Julian, attempted their restoration, 361 ; but Pa- 
— was stueiael by the Roman senate, in 388, and 

nally overthrown in the reign of Theodosius the 
younger, about 391, 

GeyrEvra.—Your mother is quite right in refusing to 
receive the young girls in question into her house, us as- 
sociates of her daughter. At sixteen you are not the 
proper judge. Your mother can only have her child’s 
interest at heart. Be warned by us: shun the company 
of those who would lead you into questionable society, 
and teach you what is the first step on the road to ruin 
—the loss of filial respect. 

Artist.—The young lady is only exercising proper dis- 
cretion, and we do not wonder at ) on hesitation in giving 
you an answer. Courtship is too serious a matter to 
dealt with in the manner you speak of. It is good to be 
merry, but as the song implies, your mirth should be 
leavened with wisdom. You seem to mistake buffoonery 
and rude horse play for evidences of a light and cheerful 
disposition. We have no doubt you mean well; but would 
advise you to conduct yourself with more dignity. 


LITTLE THINGS NO TRIFLES, 


How dear the chain which friendship weaves, 
To bind the human heart ; 

How deep the wound its ruin leaves, 
When rudely forced apart ! 

Not absence, solitude or gloom 
Its links can disunite, 

The flowers which intertwine may bloom 
E’en ‘mid the shades of night ; 

And yet how often is that chain 
Most rudely severed here, “ 

By scenes at Which the soul must mourn, 
And memory ask a tear. 


The gossamer a cord may weave 
Which time can scarce destroy ; 

The coral ’mid the ocean leave 
‘The fruit of its employ; 

The smallest action oft may make 
A link in frieudship’s chain ; 

And the minutest agent break 
What ne’er is formed again. 

Then think it not a worthiess thing 
On trifles to bestow 

That care—a willing offering— 
Which greater objects kuuw. s. 8. 


AmeEtia.—In your case constancy is a virtue only so 
long as the flame is mutual. You say that the engage- 
meut has lasted over three years, and that a union might 
have taken place eighteen mouths ago as far as regards 
worldly circumstances. We are ufraid that the troth was 
plighted rashly. Consider the matter well, and do not 
act hastily ; but if you find that the estrangement con- 
tinues, be frank and come to a proper understanding. 
You are both losing time, and the attuir may end ina case 
of *‘ the ill-asso’ couple.” 

Roscius.—We do not care to say yea or nay in the case 
of a question as to an aspirant adopting the stage as a 
profession. All depends so much upon the natural ca- 
pacity of the person and the chances he may have in 
another career. Consult your friends, and someone who 
can estimate your ability at its proper value. In the 
meantime remain in yoursituation, and do not peril your 
position by being flighty and irregular in your attend- 


ance. 
Jeune Premier.—l. Actresses were unknown to the 
anciets; men or eunuchs performed the female ts. 


Charles II. is said to have first encouraged the public ap- 
pearance of women on the stage in England, in 1622; but 
the queen of James I. had previously appeared in a 
tneatre at court. 2. Mrs. Colman was the tirst actresson 
the stage ; she performed the partof lanthe in Wavenant's 
Sieye of Khodes, in 1656. 3. Acts, in dramatic poetry, were 
first employed by the Romans. Five acts are mentioned 
by Horace in the “ Art of Poetry.” 

Unuappy Etrua writes us a very sad letter about her- 
self. She has only been married two years ; her husband, 
she says, is as kindas possible—in fact, she is surrounded 
by everything that ought to make life happy and com- 
fortable. Unfortunately, Unhappy Eltha has fallen into 
a habit which, if persisted in, will plunge her into misery 
and ruin, physically aud morally; for the last eight 
months she has taken a liking te drink. She does not 
think her husband is aware of it, although he looks at 
her sometimes in a sad, wistful way that cuts her to the 
heart, and she has been several times on the point of con- 
fessing the truth to him. We would advise Unhappy 
Eltha to do se without delay; ask his fergivencss and 
assistance to conquer the miserable craving for spirits. 

ManeL.—We like your letters, for they are pleasant 
and instructive. All who enter the world are in pursuit 
of happiness; each one questions of another where it is, 
or fancies he perceives it from afar, but very few confess 
they have foundit. The young starting into life, with 
buoyant hepes and spirits gay, expect it everywhere ; the 
more experienced having sought it long and found it not, 
decide that it is nowhere. e moralist tells us there is 





no such thing. The historian almost proves it by the 





miseries he details. Poverty says it is not with me; an 
wealth says not with me. Allof us, when we are asked 
the question, are puzzled, but this much we can say, that 
there can be no happiness without religion. 

Tom.—You have acted foolishly, and we would advisa 
you to make a frank apology to your brother. He is evi. 
dently acting for your interest, and, as the elder brother 
and the protector of your mother and sisters, you are 
bound to accept his decision in the matter. You are too 
hot-headed, Tom, and if you add obstinacy to this feeling, 
you will find yourself in a mess. You should never he 
ashamed of acknowledging an error. The first plunge 
into cold water is not tempting, but the glow afterwards 
recompenses you for the venture. 

Hamitton C.—We are not surprised that your husband 
is annoyed. You must not suppuse becausg you are mar- 
ried that he can take you everywhere he goes; nor that 
he is to renounce for ever the occasional society of male 
acquaintances. Love in a cottage is all very well ; but if 
the cottage should mores to be miles away from civili- 
sation, the most devoted of couples would w of each 
others’ society. You try to vindicate yourself by saying 
that you have no female acquaintances. Well, then, nm 
ought to have them. A surfeit of anything is bad ; but 
we think there is a spice of jealousy in your composition 
which, if sllowed to assume larger proportions, will lead 
to great misery. 

TEETOTALLER.—Tem societies originated with 
Mr. Calhoun, who, while he was secretary of war in 
America, in order to counteract the habitual use of ar. 
dent spirits among the people, prohibited them alto- 
gether in the army, 1818. The first i temperance 
society in America was projected in 1825, and formed Feb. 
13, 1826. ‘Temperance societies immediately afterwards 
were formed in England and Scotland. In England the 
National Temperance iety was formed in 1512; the 
London Temperance League in 1851 ; and the United King. 
dom Alliance, for the legislative suppression of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, June 1, 1853. 

J. Hempurz.~-l. Physiogonomy, a science which af- 
firms that the dispositions of mankind may be discovered 
by the face, is as ancient as the time of Aristotle ; indeed, 
the origin of the term is referred to that philosopher. It 
became a fashionable study from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; and in the last century the essays of 
Le Cat and Pernethy, led to the modern system. Lavya- 
ter’s researches in the pursuit arose from his having been 
struck with the singular countenance of a soldier who 
passed under a window at which he and Zimmerman were 
standing. His “‘ Fragment” on this subject appeared in 
1776. 2. Try the old booksellers. 

O.rurvus.—We are afraid that yotr case resembles too 
strongly that of Waring in Mr. Browning’s poem, the 
man who had “ no work done, but great works left un- 
done.” If you are so confident of the possession of tho 
faculty, why don’t you work. You say that you are ina 
state of hesitation, and afraid of plunging iuto the sea of 
competition. Why should you be afraid, if your talents 
are so much superior to what is now before the public in 
the particular line which you have chalked out. Be as- 
sured of this fact—merit will make its way—there is a 
fair field and no favour, and it is your own fault (either of 
vanity or indolence) if you fail. 

Grecory VanE.—Bacon says “ th is silver and 
silence golden,” but it does not apply to you in the case 
you meutioned. We are much mistaken if the lady is 
not an arrant coquette—one of those who take delight in 
torturing timid swains. Your only plan is to take heart 
of grace, and speak your mind at once. If it is as we 
have proguostica there is no triumph to her in having, 
as you term it, “‘achieved another conquest ;” but you 
will have cause to congratulate yourself in having got 
free from the silken entanglements of a kind of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, at the expense of some loss of time, 
aud a slight heartache which will soon pass away. 

Miss Barpara, tall, fair, good looking, domesticated 
and affectionate. 

P. N., twenty, 5ft. 8in., steady, musical and in busi- 
ness. Respondent must be steady, fond of home and 
have a good income. 

Heatuer Bet (a tradesman’s daughter), twenty, tall 
and fair. Respondent must be tall, dark, affectionate aud 
a tradesman. 

A Romaytic Country Girt, twenty-five, tall, dark, 
brown hair and good looking. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, handsome and respectable, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Lizzisz P. is responded to by—*T. H. M.” (in the 
Navy), twenty-one, 5ft. 10in., income, besides pay, 25vl. 
a-year. 

Water by—“‘S. A. K.,” eighteen, rather fair, affec- 
tionate in disposition. Is a tradesman’s daughier. 
Would exchange cartes de visite. 

Lina by—“ Antonio,” twenty-one, tall, dark, hand- 
some, good tempered, fond of home and has 1,000. a-year. 
Would exchange cartes de visite, 

Hagny F. P. by—‘‘ Emmie S., seventeen, domesticated 
and foud of home—“ Emily B., seveuteen, rather short, 
dark, good looking aud amiable ; and—“ Elizabetha Cara,” 
seventeen, dark, good looking, well educated, domesti- 
= _ in easy circumstances. Would exchange casles 

vis 
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